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OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE . 
PROVINCE OF ST. JOSEPH 














"The priesthood, indeed, is a dignity greater and 





more venerable than that of a king. Speak not to 
me of purple, nor of diadem, nor of garments decked 
with gold; all these things are but shadows, more fleeting 


than the flowers of spring. . . . Speak not to me of these 


. .. the priest stands as intermediary between God and : 
man; bringing down to us the blessings that come from BB 
above, and bearing our prayers on high, appeasing the Jo 
wrath of God against man, and rescuing us who have : 
offended from His hands." Mi; 


Saint John Chrysostom—Sermon 5. 
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PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


"Dearly beloved brethren, let us implore God the 
Father almighty to increase His heavenly gifts in these 
His servants whom He has chosen for the office of the 


Priesthood, that by His help they may attain to what 


they now undertake through His gracious call. Through 


Christ our Lord. Amen." ° 
From the Rite of Ordination. 





CHRIST THE PRIEST* 


The office of a priest it is to be 

A mediator with the Deity: 

Men’s prayer and sacrifice on high to bring, 

To speak God’s law, and give men sacred things. 


The priest, says Paul, is chosen from all men 
To make His people friends of God again. 
His satisfaction meets God’s just decree 

Of punishment for man’s iniquity. 


Our Great High Priest is Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
Who, by His awful death, for us has won 
Admittance into heaven's tight-barred gate, 
Which He alone had strength to penetrate. 


Through Him are gifts divine on us conferred; 
Through Him the Father spoke to us the word 
Of “great and precious promises,’ which make 
Us freely in His life divine partake. 


All human kind, by Adam’s sin defiled, 
Christ unto God the Father reconciled. 
It pleased the Father that in Him should dwell 
All grace and might to save all men from hell. 


Though angels, too, are set ’tween men and God, 
Far greater than all angels is Our Lord, 

Not just according as He is divine, 

But even in His flesh—born midst the kine. 


For with all grace and glory He was filled 
Who here on earth did what His Father willed; 
For “Angels came and ministered to Him,” 
Our High Priest, far above the Seraphim. 


Yet could He feel the sting of fleshly pain, 
Which angels are not powered to sustain. 

Thus He became among all men the least, 

To show the way to every other priest. 


The priests of old were figures of the true. 

From Juda’s tribe, not Levi's, came the new, 

For Christ would show His priesthood not the same 
As had been held by those of Levi’s name. 


Among the Jews the priest could not be king, 
Nor legislate, nor judge in anything. 

But our High Priest is Head of all His race, 
For in Him is perfection of all grace. 


PETER COYNE, O.P. 


* Based on Summa Theologica p. III Q. 22 a. 1. 
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THE MASS AND SANCTITY 


JOHN FEARON, O.P. 


FS N RELIGION as in love delicate shades of attitude are im- 
GE portant. The wrong attitude in love makes a crotchety 
>| bachelor. The wrong attitude in religion makes a spiritual 
pigmy. The command “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ excluded spiritual pigmys from the Divine Plan. 
Since the Mass is the very center of Christian life and worship, our 
attitude toward it is very important. It is a mistake to look upon the 
precept of hearing Mass as part of an inconvenient formula for 
avoiding mortal sin. And it is a mistake to look upon the command 
of the Lord “Do this in commemoration of Me” as a dying man’s 
wish to be thought well of when he was gone. It would even be a 
mistake to look upon the Mass merely as something we give to God. 
The Mass is a gift, but it is also God’s gift to us. The Sacrifice of 
Calvary is continued for our benefit, to increase our sanctity. In 
fact, all the external acts of religion are for our benefit, our utility. 
Bending the knees in a genuflection makes it noticably easier to bend 
the will in adoration. Of course, this does not mean that reverence 
ceases to be the motive for offering sacrifice and making genuflec- 
tions. These actions prove useful only when they are intended for 
God’s glory. But what we intend and what they actually do are two 
different things. Here and now we are interested in what the Mass 
does for us. It is important to see the Mass from this point of view 
since our attitude toward it makes a great difference in what we do 
about it. But how the Mass is related to sanctity is a long story in- 
volving many distinctions. Though the story is long it has a very 
‘practical conclusion which should make the work of grasping these 
subtleties well worth the effort. 
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SANCTITY 


Ordinarily we associate sanctity with a spiritual hero. We lump 
together the ideas of sanctity and perfection into a vague notion that 
has something to do with getting into heaven. Now this is all quite 
true, but sanctity also has an exact meaning which is not quite so 
familiar. It is really just another name for the virtue of religion. 
The virtues are a bureaucracy. Each virtue handles a special section 
of our morally. good actions. Religion is a part of justice, the moral 
virtue which handles debts. When debts are owed to God, justice is 
called the virtue of religion. Now, the first debt we owe to God is 
reverence. We pay it with acts of cult: devotion, prayer, adoration, 
sacrifice and vows. However, the virtue of religion is not quite so 
simple as all that. It also has special refinements. These refinements 
give it the name of sanctity. Sanctity digs deeper and offers God 
simply the will and uses ceremonies to apply the mind to God. It 
also sends out orders to other bureaus, to temperance and fortitude, 
and gets them to contribute their bit to rendering the will more 
efficient in applying itself to God. In a way sanctity makes religion 
more efficient and far-reaching. It’s motto is “cleanness and firm- 
ness’ —but always out of reverence for God’s excellence. It insures 
that all our good actions will be in conformity to the attitude our will 
takes toward God’s overlordship. It brings the will to seek God as 
its last end with the constancy that a compass displays in pointing 
north. It makes the will tag along after God with the steadiness a 
little boy displays in tagging along after his mother on whom he 
depends for all he has and all he needs. 

Perfection also has a special meaning. It is the refinement of 
charity. Charity is at the very peak of the bureaucracy of virtue. 
Charity, however, is a theological virtue. It is an attitude towards 
God’s goodness. It specializes in acts of love. From this point of 
view sanctity is different from perfection. However, it must be re- 
membered that the moral virtues, including religion, not only get an 
impetus from the theological virtues but also dispose our little souls 
to operate more vigorously under the theological virtues. Thus sanc- 
tity is an approach to the perfection of man by charity. It is also 
important to remember that the theological virtue of charity is better 
than the moral virtue of religion or sanctity. Charity brings us 
closer to God. By charity we love God; by religion we pay our 
debts to Him. Even a grammar-school theologian can see that there 
is at least the difference here between God as the direct and indirect 
object of the verb. Charity unites us directly to God while sanctity 
unites us only mediately to God. None the less, at present we are 
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not directly concerned with charity or perfection. We are concerned 
with sanctity, the readiness to be a slave to the divine principle. 

This good habit of sanctity is standard equipment for one reborn 
in Christ. God infuses this virtue at Baptism along with all the 
others. Like a baby, however, (we are all babes at Baptism), this 
virtue should grow and increase in stature as we grow older. Other- 
wise the child of God becomes a spiritual pigmy. Now, sanctity 
grows and increases by repeated acts of the virtue of religion, just 
as the ability to type increases with practice. Devotion, prayer and 
sacrifice are a few of the acts of the virtue of religion, but sacrifice 
is the most perfect. Since the Mass is a sacrifice it is properly an 
act of the virtue of religion. Hence the Mass can and does increase 
our sanctity. Before going on to see just how this comes about it 
will be necessary to recall a few ideas and distinctions about the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


THE MASS 


Even a little grammar-school Catholic can tell you that the Mass 
is the unbloody sacrifice of the cross. Faith makes little ones very 
smart. But a life time of meditation will hardly exhaust the meaning 
buried in this definition. A sacrifice is the offering of some external 
sensible object to God. It presupposes the internal offering of the 
heart. This external offering must be made bya priest who some- 
how changes or destroys the object. He does this to signify our 
complete subjection to the supreme dominion of God. On Calvary, 
Christ offered Himself to God as the external object. But Christ 
was both priest and victim. By undergoing death or destruction for 
our sins, Jesus acknowledged in the fullest measure possible the over- 
lordship of God and the complete subjection of man. In the Mass 
this same sacrifice is continued, but without the spilling of blood and 
the killing of Christ. The same priest and the victim are really, 
though sacramentally present. Though Christ in heaven is not again 
killed, the destruction and oblation of the victim is accomplished by 
the separate consecration. The consecration really changes bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. But the separate conse- 
cration of the Body and Blood signifies the actual separation of 
Christ’s Body and Blood, Soul and Body, on Calvary. Thus His 
sacrifice is re-enacted in the Mass in a real but unbloody manner. It 
is important to note that the sacrifice is not the destruction of the 
bread and wine. Nor does the destruction of the Body and Blood 
accomplished by Communion constitute the sacrifice. No, the sacri- 
fice is accomplished by the twofold consecration and its sacramental 
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signification. Hence we say that the heart of the Mass is the Con- 
secration. It is the very essence of the sacrifice. Many other 
rites and ceremonies surround the consecration, but at present we 
are not interested in them. We are here and now interested in the 
heart of the Mass and how it affects the heart of man. 

As a sacrifice the Mass has many effects. The Mass has as its 
fruits honor and thanks given to God, petitions for favors and pro- 
pitiation for sins which point to us. Yet, our thanks and honor add 
nothing to God. He is immutable. Their effect is to render us 
reverent and grateful in respect to Him. In a way these fruits of the 
Mass are like a child in relation to birth. They are the obvious re- 
sult of the Mass. But they are not the effects we are here and now 
interested in. Though we seldom think of it, childbirth also affects 
the mother. There is a new tenderness and dignity about her. You 
can see it in her eyes when she looks at children. So too, the Mass, 
in as much as it flows from the virtue of religion, increases our sanc- 
tity. We seldom think of this effect of the Mass. Here and now, 
though, this very change in the heart of man is what we are con- 
cerned with—the effect of the Mass as an act of the virtue of religion. 
But to see more closely how this effect comes about, it is necessary to 
consider the different relationships the Mass has to Christ, to the 
priest and to the layman. 

The strict definition of sacrifice calls for a priest. The priest 
offers up the victim to God by bringing about some change in or the 
destruction of what is offered. Now, Christ is a priest by essence. 
He is a divine Person having two natures, one divine and one human. 
He was Son of God and Son of Man from the moment of His con- 
ception. He is the perfect mediator between God and man by nature. 
For Him the grace of union was ordination. In the sacrifice of 
Calvary the soldiers seem to be the cause of His death. They pro- 
vided sufficient punishment to destroy the union of Christ’s soul and 
body. Yet, they could not tear asunder what God had joined together. 
Their cruelty had the effect of killing Christ only because Christ 
willed it. The soldiers were not the priests on Calvary. By willing 
to die Christ was the true and only priest. He saw God in all His 
excellence. He saw man in all the misery of his false independence 
which had resulted from the pride of Adam. Christ willed to die 
as a supreme act of worship to an outraged God for fallen man. This 
is the primary role of Christ whether on Calvary or in the Mass. 

Unlike Christ, an ordained priest is not a priest by nature. He 
only participates in the priesthood of Christ. The priestly character 
conferred on him in the sacrament of Holy Orders is the source of 
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this participation. To see the intimate relationship between the Mass 
and the priest it is necessary to consider the separate functions of the 
character and the priest’s will with regard to the Sacrifice. 

The priestly character is what we call a potency. For example, 
we say the digestive potency is an ability to change food into our- 
selves. The priestly character is somewhat like that; only it is an 
ability to change bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Since this change is the very essence of the sacrifice of the Mass, this 
ability is what properly makes a man a priest. Hence, in the rite of 
ordination the Bishop does not say “receive the power to consecrate,” 
but “receive the power to offer sacrifice.” This potency in the priest 
is an instrument in the hands of Christ Who is a priest by nature, 
just as a pencil is an instrument in the hands of a writer. However, 
since transubstantiation cannot be accomplished by the natural human 
powers of Christ, we say further that the human nature of Christ 
is again an instrument of His divine nature, just as the hand is the 
instrument of the body. This potency of consecrating thus gives the 
priest a physical union with Christ, just as physical as a hand united 
to a pencil. It is physical and instrumental. Hence the priest does 
not say “This is His Body” but “This is My Body.” Christ is still 
the principal offerer of the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is important to 
remember that the priestly character is the proper reason why a priest 
is a priest; it gives the priest a physical participation in sacrificing 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Over and above the physical union a priest has with Christ by 
his character, he should also have a moral union with the will of 
Christ by willing what Christ willed. Though the priest’s will does 
not cause the sacrifice to be accomplished as a principal cause, still 
his will makes it possible for his priestly character to go into opera- 
tion. Thus, by physically sharing the priesthood of Christ, and by 
morally sharing in the intentions of Christ, the priest takes bread 
and wine into his hands and truly offers the one acceptable sacrifice 
to the All High God. 

The layman also has a role to play in the sacrifice. However, 
unlike the priest, he in no wise is a cause of the sacrifice. The lay- 
man does not physically offer the external sacrifice, but his willing 
what Christ wills and intending what the priest intends do, however, 
give him a moral union with Christ and the priest. Though we say 
we hear with the ears and see with the eyes, we really hear Mass 
with the will. It is an act of the virtue of religion, an act of worship. 
True, charity and faith and humility are necessary and play a part. 
Though acts of worship flow directly from the virtue of religion, they 
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should ultimately be sponsored by our love for God. The Mass also 
calls upon us for an act of faith in most of the mysteries of God, of 
Christ and of the sacramental system. Then too, acknowledgment of 
our subjection to the overlordship of God presupposes an act of 
humility. All these virtues contribute and each is strengthened by 
its contribution. Yet, properly speaking, we hear Mass with the vir- 
tue of religion. Thus the faithful, unlike the priest, have only a 
moral union with the sacrifice. They have not the priestly character 
in their souls. Their union is based on grace and the virtues. The 
sacramental characters of Baptism and Confirmation in no way enter 
into the offering of the sacrifice. These characters are ordained to 
totally different activities. We can no more offer sacrifice with them 
than we can think with our digestive system. 


THE LAYMAN’S PART 


To avoid confusion on this participation of the laity in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass, it is necessary to indicate what is not meant before 
going on to develop more definitely just how hearing Mass increases 
our sanctity. Strictly speaking, in the New Law only a priest can 
offer sacrifice. Having a physical union with the priesthood of Christ, 
a priest can properly elicit the act of religion called sacrifice. Nowa 
layman does not have this kind of participation in the Mass. How- 
ever, we frequently read in devotional literature of the practice of 
offering up all the little acts of the other virtues which make up the 
warp and woof of daily life in the Mass, as matter for the sacrifice. 
Certainly this should be done. But strictly speaking, this offering is 
not properly a sacrifice. There is no destruction of a physical ex- 
ternal object. And even if there were, it would still not be a sacrifice 
since the layman is not a priest. So to arrive at the basic and funda- 
mental and proper participation of the laity in the Mass it is necessary 
to exclude the sense in which they are mystically identified with 
Christ, the priest and victim. The Mystical Body is more the effect 
of the Sacrifice than its cause and matter. 

But if the layman is neither priest offering nor victim offered, 
how can the Mass be for him an act of the virtue of religion? First, 
recall that a sacrifice strictly speaking is that offering of an external 
object by a priest. The external object is destroyed to signify man’s 
inner subjection to God. Note weil that what takes place externally 
is a sign of what should take place within the heart of man. In 
former times food was used for the external sign. Since food nur- 
tures life it is an apt sign for life itself. A man cannot actually kill 
himself to show his complete subjection to God. So a lamb or some 
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such thing was substituted as a sign of man’s life, a very simple pro- 
cedure. In the Mass, as on Calvary, Christ Himself is the external 
sign which is destroyed, the real, physical Christ. The thing signified 
is an inner spiritual reality. It is the actual subjection of our hearts 
to God our Father. 

A question comes up at this point. Does the external sign come 
before or after the thing signified? Does the external sacrifice 
signify an interior subjection already existing or does it cause this 
interior subjection? Strangely enough both are true. The extérnal 
sacrifice should be both an effect and a cause of the inner subjection 
of our wills. As an effect, the sacrifice of the Mass should be a 
sign of our subjection, an already existing reality. Our intention to 
offer the Mass with Christ and the priest by sharing their intentions 
should spring from our virtue of religion. This is the virtue with 
which we hear Mass. This is the virtue of reverent subjection. How- 
ever, recall that the exterior acts of religion are supposed to bring 
about an increase of interior devotion in the heart. A genuflection, 
for example, not only proceeds from devotion, a spirit of adoration, 
but it also proves useful in stirring up further devotion. So it is 
with the Mass. The exterior sign is meant to cause instrumentally 
a further deeper subjection of the heart. The Mass should cause 
an increase of devotion, that willingness to serve God promptly which 
might be called the interior spiritual sacrifice. This is the very point 
at which the heart of the Mass affects the heart of man. That mo- 
ment of every Mass when the priest says “This is My Body . . . This 
is My Blood” should be a most efficacious means of increasing our 
sanctity, our slavery to the divine principle. All the words and music 
and ceremonies of the Mass focus on this point. All our lives and 
all our pious exercises at Mass should be aimed at eliciting this act of 
devotion. It requires “putting on the mind of Christ” at that point 
in His life which was the very climax of all history. The death of 
Christ is a sacrifice so far surpassing the signification of the sacri- 
fices of bread and oil and oxen and lambs of the Old Law that our 
inner response to it can never fulfill the tremendous meaning of 
this sign. 

All the distinctions necessary for a full understanding of the 
relationship between the Mass and sanctity have now been introduced. 
The process of bringing all the loose ends together starts with one 
more question. There seems to be a contradiction in saying that the 
outward sacrifice not only flows from the inner sacrifice of the heart 
but also causes it. The Mass seems to be an effect and a cause at 
the same time. Now, there are two different kinds of causality in- 
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volved here. In the first case we say the Mass should flow from our 
inner devotion. Certainly this. is not a matter of physical efficient 
causality as far as the layman is concerned. In order to express 
their devotion the faithful use the priest as a spokesman. The priest 
acting in conjunction with Christ offers the external sacrifice. The 
faithful will what Christ and the priest will, they intend what Christ 
intends. They will it, however, as a manifestation of their inner de- 
votion, as a sign of the sacrifice of their hearts. This union with the 
priest in offering the Mass is an act of the virtue of religion and 
hence it serves to increase our sanctity. Virtues increase by re- 
peated acts. But this is only one side of the picture. 

On the other hand we say that the external sacrifice causes an 
increase in devotion. It stimulates the heart to profounder subjection. 
How does the Mass bring this about? Now, the very definition of a 
sign says that it is a means for increasing knowledge. God knows 
about our devotion before we express it. We express it for our 
own utility. God gave us this means of expressing devotion to teach 
us important truths. The Mass should bring home to us a realiza- 
tion of God’s excellence. If Christ undertook to worship His Father 
at so great a price, certainly the Father must be most worthy of wor- 
ship. Furthermore, the Mass should bring home to us a realization 
of God’s goodness and love for us. “Greater love than this no man 
hath, than that he lay down his life for a friend.” Finally, in 
as much as the Mass is a commemoration of the death of Christ it 
should bring home to us a fuller realization of the malice of sin. It 
should teach us our utter dependence upon God’s mercy. These 
truths in turn move the heart to a fuller measure of devotion. They 
stimulate a willingness to serve God promptly and completely. Thus 
it is that the Mass as an external sign of devotion also serves to in- 
crease devotion. Devotion is the basic operation of the habit of 
sanctity. By devotion the heart actually gives itself in reverence to 
God. Devotion is the source and term of all the external acts of 
religion. Sanctity merely uses these external actions to apply the 
heart more fully to God. Thus the Mass is a means of increasing 
sanctity. And this is the way to use the Mass as God intended ‘us 
to use it. 

There is a very practical conclusion to all these fine distinctions 
about the Mass and sanctity. Some say it would be wonderful if the 
laity could read Latin. Some say that more missals in English will 
make the Mass more fruitful for the laity, especially if they are taught 
how to find all the prayers so they can keep up with the priest. Now 
all this is true, but there is a need for something still more practical 
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and important. At the beginning we said that the externals of reli- 
gion prove useful only when they are intended for God’s glory. The 
attitude of the heart which tends to give glory to God is dependent 
upon two factors. First, our devotion depends upon God as an 
extrinsic and principal cause. Unless God moves the heart, the heart 
does not move. Therefore it depends upon God. Second, our devo- 
tion depends upon meditation or contemplation. The mental outlook 
which moves the soul to worship God comes from daily consideration 
of two truths: the supreme excellence of God our Father and Cre- 
ator, His goodness and mercy; and a knowledge of our defects, our 
sins, our needs, our total dependence upon Him, the beginning and 
end of our existence. Meditation upon these truths is the first step 
in the life of devotion, the life which leads to sanctity. 





FRIAR-PRIEST 


AUGUSTINE DOOLEY, O.P. 


“Go thou and preach, for unto this art thou called.” 


HEN St. Dominic commissioned his sons to go into the world 
to preach the gospel and to invite mankind to share in the 
fruits of the redemption, he inaugurated a work destined 
for all time to challenge every Friar’s supreme attention. 

The great deeds wrought by St. Dominic and his little band in 
the beginning of the Order, so out of proportion to the natural causes, 
is worthy of the highest admiration. It is a testimony to the fact that 
the Order was built not by man alone but by the power of God. Men 
of genius and learning came into the Order, and used their rich en- 
dowments for it, but they were not an essential factor in its founding 
or conservation. Great things have been wrought by men only inso- 
far as they worked in the power of Jesus Christ. And it is through 
His power that the Order has unfailing life and energy of growth. 
In the affairs of men’s souls nothing can be wrought by a mere 
human agent; he can serve only as an instrument to bring the power 
of God to act upon a subject. This thought, impressed on the minds 
of the first Friar-priests by St. Dominic, was carried with them 
through life. It guided their labors and their hopes. They ascribed 
the rich results that followed to that divine power which elevated 
their human words and works to the plane of divine agencies. 
Cheered and strengthened by it, they feared nothing; they stopped at 
no obstacle. It gave them an absolute assurance that they could not 
fail. They did not fail. They have done their work, and are gath- 
ered to eternal life. Today, their work is carried on by others. The 
arm of God is not shortened, and He desires the salvation of men as 
much today as in the days of St. Dominic. But new fashions of 
thought have invaded the minds of, and have weakened the human 
agents. The Gospel has grown old. Yet, the eternal truth remains. 
If we would achieve the results which the early Friars accomplished, 
we must make use of the same means. 


CHARACTER OF THE TIMES 
If there was ever a time in the history of the world when truth 
had need of a champion, it is today. Truth is held in contempt and 
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is outraged in many ways. In the pages of numberless books and on 
the lips of the sensualist, the philosopher, and the historian, are re- 
peated the challenging words of Pilate: “What is truth?” 

If the world is dying of starvation from want of truth, it is 
dying no less frgm excess of pleasure and indulgence. If in every 
age the preacher of the Gospel must react against sensual softness by 
upholding the ideal of austerity, and against an immoderate desire 
for wealth by the ideal of voluntary poverty, surely such doctrine 
was never more needed than it is today. If in every age an apostle 
can be a true apostle only on the condition of uniting to the blood of 
Jesus Christ shed for men’s souls his own unwearied labors, his aus- 
terities, penances, and self-sacrifice, surely a modern apostle can be no 
exception to such a rule. If in every age prayer, and above all, public 
prayer, has been the gentle, kindly dew that gives life and increase 
to the studies and sermons of the preacher, can we today presume 
to abandon it? 

We are the latest comers in a long line of Friar-priests that 
stretches back to St. Dominic. Our history is the history of the 
world since first we were sent out into it, agents and vicars of Jesus 
Christ. And when all is told, we may be proud of those who went 
before us. They sustained well the shock of conflict; they stood 
brave and united about the standard of Christ; they delivered to us 
unimpaired the lessons of His life and His teaching. - Like the torch- 
bearers in the games of Greece, they have handed down, one to an- 
other, through seven centuries, the living flame of truth. We may 
well turn to the annals of the past for comfort and direction. We 
shall not be deceived. We may neither add to its constituent parts 
nor take from them; indeed, it is our boast and our pledge that we 
do not. But we may add to the zeal and the industry, the insight 
and the ingenuity of the past. It is possible to advance from height 
to height, to expand as a body from one sphere of good labors to 
another, and to add forever fresh pages of conquest to the annals of 
the Order. Not only is it possible; it is a law. Estote Perfecti in- 
cludes not only the perfection of the individual soul, but when ap- 
plied to the Friar-priest, it includes the perfection which is the steady 
progress of ministration to the needs of society. The real greatness 
and worth of the present age lie in its intellectual activity rather than 
in its material progress. There is in it a mental stimulus‘as strong 
as that which impelled the Friars Preachers of the time of St. Dom- 
inic to produce, in every sphere of thought and action, the works that 
still remain as an exhaustless source of inspiration. 
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WE BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


When St. Dominic laid the foundations of the Order, he peered 
deep into the future. He did not build for any particular time. He, 
therefore, set a purpose to be achieved far beyond us of today. We 
can only begin. We must live and think and act under the con- 
sciousness that we build for the future. We must forget everything 
except that the Order belongs to the future and that we are parts of 
the Order. Otherwise, we do not belong here at all. We came 
prompted to mighty efforts, pure life, and ceaseless attachment to 
the Order. The true Friar-priest seeks not to exalt himself, but he 
seeks to do the will of God. He rejoices not when he himself is held 
in esteem, or when his personal advantage is obtained, but when God’s 
work is done. For him, self is only an instrument to accomplish the 
work of God. If that work demands the sacrifice of his life, his life 
is offered. His words are always true. He speaks not to please men 
but to please God. God is always pleased with the truth. 

There are young and old, superiors and inferiors, experienced 
and inexperienced; there are those who are about to be clothed with 
their spiritual arms, and those from whose honorable hands these 
weapons are falling. But all belong to a common nobility. A com- 
mon aristocracy of sentiment, temper, and duty is peculiar to all. 
May we so administer this high and holy charge of the priesthood that 
when we must step out of our place and yield them to others—while 
we go before the Great Captain of our earthly warfare—we may 
hear from Him that desirable sentence of approval: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” 
(Mt., XXV, 23). 

The dearest thing that God has in all this world is the soul of 
every man. To possess these perfectly He paid the price of the blood 
of His Son; and He has decreed to entrust this possession to men to 
guard it and bring it to Him. All is great about it. The trust is 
great, the responsibility is great, the labor is great, the reward or 
punishment is great. If we wish to know how terrible is the punish- 
ment of the faithless priest, let us give ear to the Prophet Ezechiel : 
“Son of man, I have made thee a watchman over the house of Israel: 
and thou shalt hear the word out of my mouth, and thou shalt tell it 
to them from me. If when I say to the wicked: Thou shalt surely 
die, thou declare it not to him, nor speak to him that he might be 
converted from his wicked way and live; the same wicked man shall 
die in his iniquity ; but I will require his blood at thy hand” (Ezechiel 
3). What a terrible thing to be charged by the angry Judge for the 
blood of those for whom He died? 
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A TRUE SERVANT OF CHRIST 


St. Dominic was the true servant of Christ. He is the model 
Friar-priest. He has given in his life a grand and perfect example 
of what a Friar-priest should be. First, his life was ever active; 
his thought and-his powers of body were put into the great business 
of building up the kingdom of God. His method was perfect. He 
did not wait for people to come to him seeking salvation; he went in 
search of them; not alone in the cities, but out in the small villages, 
out into the fields, and wherever man is found. He was merciful and 
kind to all. He had compassion on every ill; his work added force 
to his words. The mercy shown to the body was but a means of 
reaching the soul. A man will open up his soul to one who con- 
vinces him that he is willing and able to help him. As we recall these 
facts in the life of St. Dominic, we may hear his voice coming to us: 
“Go and do likewise.” If the life of the present day Friar-priest 
ever becomes so busy or so noise-filled that he can not hear that voice, 
his estate is wretched indeed. We shall never become useful ministers 
of the Gospel by multiplying our surface efforts, or by accumulating 
good works. This can only be done through the mighty power of a 
humble heart which leans on God, by a thoughtful soul which drinks 
deep of Him. 


“Open the eyes of the intellect,” said our Lord to St. Catherine 
of Siena in one of her revelations, “and gaze at the Sun of 
Justice, and thou wilt see those glorious ministers, who through 
ministering the Sun, have become like to It, as I told you of 
Peter, who received the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. I 
say the same of these others who have administered in the 
garden of the holy Church the Light, that is to say, the Body 
and Blood of My only-begotten Son, who is Himself the un- 
divided Sun, and all the Sacraments of the Holy Church which 
all give life in virtue of the Blood 
taken on the condition of the Sun, for, having clothed them- 
selves and filled the power of their souls with Me, the true 
Sun, they become like to me. The Sun illuminates them and 
causes the earth of their souls to germinate with its heat. 
Thus act My own ministers elected and anointed and placed in 
the mystical body of the Holy Church in order to administer 
the Sun, that is to say the Body and Blood of My only-begotten 
Son, together with the other Sacraments, which draw life from 
this Blood; this they do in two ways—actually, in administer- 
ing the Sacraments, and spiritually by shedding forth in the 
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mystical body of the Holy Church the light of supernatural 
science, together with the color of an honorable and holy life, 
following the doctrine of My Truth. ...Sothou seest that they 
are the Sun, because they have taken the condition of the Sun 
from Me, the true Sun, because through the affection of love 
they are one thing with Me, and I with them, and each has 
given light in the Holy Church according to the position to 
which I have elected him.”? 


In these words the great Dominican mystic, with the insight 
which characterizes such saints, declares the central idea of the 
priesthood. Its dignity surpasses all the grandeur of earth; it is, 
indeed, above that of Angels, both on account of the power of con- 
secrating the Body of our Lord, and that of remitting sins . . . privi- 
leges so sublime, that if the Mother of God were here on earth, she 
could not exercise them. He is tongue and hand of Christ, who uses 
these instruments to work the wonders of His grace in the souls of 
the faithful. Thus he is made one with the source of all power in 
the spiritual order, with the Author of that life which has its center 
in the Sacred Heart, and thence flows and pulsates through all the 
members of the mystical body. Thus the priest’s aim becomes identi- 
cal with the aim of our Lord, his motive is the same, his work is the 
work of Him who prayed for priests, saying: “Sanctify them in 
truth. Thy word is truth. As Thou has sent me into the world, I 
also have sent them into the world, and for them do I sanctify myself, 
that they also may be sanctified in truth. . . . And the glory which 
Thou hast given me, I also give to them” (John XVII, 17). A Friar- 
priest’s life must therefore correspond to his dignity; his heart must 
be entirely united to God, his exterior entirely different from that of 
other people, giving a just idea of his holiness. How pure must 
those lips be, which receive the Son of God! How clean those hands, 
chosen to loose souls from the bonds of sin! How chaste the heart, 
watered with the blood of the Word made flesh! As the sun’s rays 
fall in the mire and among poisonous herbs, without being soiled by 
the one or poisoned by the other, so should the Friar-priest walk amid 
the innumerable vices that deluge the world, and not be tainted. His 
mind should be as incorruptible as the bodies of the three youths in: 
the Babylonian furnace. As they stood untouched amid flames, so 
should the Friar-priest preserve every virtue amid the flames of 
worldly vices, ambition, and interest. It is hard, very hard, to live 


1 Dialogue of St. Catherine. .p. 241. 
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in the midst of risks of every kind, the attacks of so many enemies, 
snares multiplied, without losing that integrity of conscience to which 
he is obliged who consecrates and administers the sacraments. Hear 
St. Chrysostom: “I do not speak lightly,” says he, “but as I think; 
I really believe tliere are many in the Priesthood who save their souls, 
but many who are lost; and their damnation is so much the more 
certain, as they have committed greater faults by abusing invaluable 
blessings.”* It is a burden to be dreaded even by angels. Saints 
Gregory, Ambrose, and Chrysostom understood this so well they 
fled when the Church wished to impose upon them the care of souls. 

With a humble heart let the Friar-priest to-be say with St. 
Alphonsus : 


O my Lord Jesus Christ, how can I thank Thee enough for 
having called me to the same work that Thou didst Thyself on 
earth, that is, the labor for the salvation of souls? How have 
I deserved this honor, this reward after having so grievously 
offended Thee, and caused others also to do so? Thou dost, 
indeed, O my Lord, call me to help Thee in this great under- 
taking. I will serve Thee with all my strength. Behold I offer 
Thee all my labor, and even my blood, in order to obey Thee. 
Nor do I by this aspire to gratify my own inclination, or to 
gain applause or esteem; I desire nothing else than to see Thee 
known and loved by all men as Thou deservest. I prize my 
happy lot, and consider myself fortunate, in having been 
chosen for this great work, in which I protest that I will re- 
nounce all the praises of men and all self-satisfaction, and will 
seek only Thy glory. ‘To Thee be all the honor and satisfac- 
tion, and to me only the hardships, the blame and the re- 
proaches. Accept O Lord, this offering which I, a miserable 
sinner, who wish to love Thee and to see Thee loved by others, 
make of myself to Thee, and give me strength to execute it. 
Most holy Mary, my advocate, who so greatly loves souls, 
help me.® 


2 The Priesthood. p. 89. 
3 St. Alphonsus’ Prayer For Zeal. 
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MARY AND THE PRIEST 


PAUL STARRS, O.P. 


f ARY is not a priest. She does not have the sacerdotal char- 
acter. She cannot offer the Sacrifice of the Mass nor ad- 
minister the Sacraments. The Church, therefore, speaking 
through the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, has 

decreed that the title of priest is not to be given to her.’ Still, be- 
cause of her unique position as Mother of Him Who is our great 
High Priest, and particularly because of her intimate connection with 
His supreme sacerdotal act, we find many striking analogies between 
our Blessed Lady and the priest—analogies which, if investigated, 
will cast much light upon the relations existing both between the 
Mother of God and her Son, and between her and the priests of the 
New Law. 

A priest is essentially a mediator between God and man. His 
duties are to stand between the two; to render man’s homage to God 
and to bring God’s gifts to man. The first of these functions he 
exercises by offering sacrifice; the second, by being the dispenser of 
God’s grace and the minister of His word. 

All these functions of the priestly office were exercised most 
perfectly by Our Lord Who offered Himself as the supreme Sacrifice 
and Who brought us all grace and all knowledge. They are exercised 
also, and have been exercised from the time of the Apostles, by all 
the priests of the Church. But in these actions Mary too plays a part 
which, if not truly sacerdotal, is none the less of the greatest im- 
portance in the economy of our salvation and consequently well worth 
our consideration. 


MOTHER OF GOD 


The first office of a priest is to offer sacrifice. In a broad sense, 
Our Lord began to offer sacrifice to the Father from the first instant 
of His Incarnation. This sacrifice He consummated and perfected 
on Calvary when hanging on the cross He delivered His Soul into the 
Hands of His Father. This same sacrifice is offered in an unbloody 
manner on our altars. It was and is the most sublime act of Christ 


1Cf. Decreta S. Officii: 15 Jan., 1913; 8 Apr., 1916; 10 Mar., 1927. 
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the Priest. But Mary was so intimately associated with this sacerdotal 
act that she is called the “helper” and the “loving associate” of the 
Redeemer. She is even given the title of “co-redemptrix.” In what 
is Mary’s right to these titles founded? How can she be said to be 
the co-redemptrix ? 

Like all the prerogatives of Mary, this one is founded basically 
upon her dignity as Mother of God. Mary is not only the Mother 
of God, but she is also the Mother of*the Redeemer precisely as Re- 
deemer.” When Mary spoke her fiat to the angel, she knew what she 
was consenting to. Of course all the details of the life, passion, and 
death of her Son were not clear to her, but she had studied the 
Scriptures and her mind, most perfectly in accord with the Holy 
Spirit, had penetrated deeply into the meaning of the ancient prophe- 
cies. She knew that this Child Who should be born of her would 
give Himself for the salvation of the world, and from the beginning 
she consented most freely to whatever part God would have her play 
in the work, both by offering her Son, in so far as it lay within her 
power, and by accepting whatever sufferings might be laid upon her 
because she was His Mother. 

In this regard Mary was not like other mothers who, although 
freely entering marriage, do not know whether they will have children 
or whether these children will be a cause of joy or sorrow. There- 
fore, if evil befalls them because of their children, they can consent, 
i.e., they can bear for the honor of God and their own salvation that 
which they could not avert. Mary, however, freely accepted her 
motherhood when she could have refused it. She consented to be the 
mother of Him Who was to save His people from their sins, the 
mother of Him Whom Isaias had prophesied would be a Man of 
Sorrows. In consenting to be His mother she accepted all the evils 
which would necessarily fall upon her as mother of this Man of 
Sorrows. 

Having once accepted the office of mother of the Redeemer, 
Mary never withdrew her acceptance. Rather she renewed it con- 
stantly, never ceasing within her own heart to offer Jesus to the Fa- 
ther and to declare her willingness to bear His sufferings with Him. 
Thus at the solemn moment of the Presentation in the temple, we see 
her making her offering. Abbot Marmion speaks thus of it: 


When Jesus is forty days old, the Blessed Virgin associates 
herself .. . directly and deeply with the work of our salvation 
by presenting Him in the Temple. She is the first to offer to 


2 Merkelbach: Mariologia, p. 75, no. 33. 
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the Eternal Father His Divine Son. After the oblation that 
Jesus, the supreme High Priest, made of Himself from the 
moment of His Incarnation, and that He consummated on 
Calvary, Mary’s offering is the most perfect.* 


and St. Thomas of Villanova puts on her lips this beautiful prayer : 


Accept, O Omnipotent Father, the oblation which I, Your 
servant, present to You for all the universe. Receive this Son 
Who is common to us both, mine in time, Yours from all eter- 
nity. I give you the greatest thanks for having raised me up 
to become the Mother of Him of Whom You Yourself are the 
Father. Receive from the hands of Your servant this most 
holy Victim. This is the morning sacrifice which will become 
later, on the arms of the cross, the evening sacrifice. All Good 
Father, cast a favorable glance upon my offering and be mind- 
ful of those for whom I offer it.* 


At this same solemn moment, Mary was reminded that she too 
must share in the sacrifice of her Son. “And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce,” were the words she heard from Simeon and throughout 
the more than thirty years that Mary lived in sweet familiarity with 
her Divine Son, the memory of the prophecy of Simeon did not leave 
her. “She lived in the thought of the Sacrifice of Jesus and in the 
sight of Calvary. The saintly old man had set up the cross before 
her: she never ceased to fix her gaze upon it.’® 


LADY OF SORROWS 


But as the Sacrifice of Jesus was consummated upon Clavary, 
so also was Mary’s part in that Sacrifice perfected at the foot of the 
cross. Here she joined herself to the suffering Saviour in three 
ways: 1) by a most perfect union of her own will to that of her 
Son, so that His Will to offer Himself for the salvation of mankind 
and her will that He be offered might almost be said to be one; while 
her love for Him and for mankind was so great that she would most 
willingly have died in His stead were that possible; 2) by freely of- 
fering what was hers, namely, her Son, so that Mary may be said to 
have provided the Victim for the Sacrifice, and to have provided Him 
willingly by freely abandoning her maternal right over Him; 3) by 
offering her own sufferings and the sorrow which rent her own heart 


3 Christ in His Mysteries, pp. 158-159. 

4Sermon on the Purification of B.V.M. Cited in Bernadot: Notre Dame 
dans ma Vie, p. 21. 

5 Bernadot: Loc. cit. 
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in union with the sufferings of Jesus. And indeed these sufferings 
were so great that Pope Benedict XV has said that “. . . with her 
suffering and dying Son, she suffered and nearly died.’’® 

Of Mary’s part in the Sacrifice of Christ, the same Pontiff 
wrote: “As muchas it pertained to her (she), immolated her Son.” 
We can see from these words how very close was her participation 
in the Sacrifice of the Cross; yet, lest there by any misunderstanding, 
we must note carefully the words used by the Pope: “as much as it 
pertained to her.” The proper and adequate cause of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross was the Will of the Redeemer. It was He Who laid 
down His life because He willed it. “He was offered because it was 
His own will” (Isaias, LIII, 7). The Jews and the Roman soldiers, 
it is true, through the crucifixion and the acts which preceded it, 
placed a sufficient cause for death, and that with the intention of 
killing their Victim, and so they are said to be the cause of His death. 
Yet they had no power over Him unless He permitted it. He allowed 
Himself to be tortured and crucified. He could have rendered His 
enemies powerless by a single act of His Will; He could have de- 
prived their blows of any power to injure Him, and having borne the 
crucifixion, He could have prevented His Soul from departing from 
His Body. Yet He willed to undergo all these things; and having 
suffered them, it was He Who bowing His Head, gave up the ghost 
(Jn. XIX, 30). His death was not forced upon Him, but accepted 
willingly, so that He could say: “No man taketh it (My life) away 
from Me: but I lay it down of Myself, and I have the power to lay 
it down (Jn. X, 18). 

Since the essence of the Sacrifice was an act of the Will of 
Christ, no one could properly be said to share in it intrinsically. God 
alone can operate intrinsically on the human will. Union with the 
will of Christ, then, no matter how perfect it may be, must always 
remain extrinsic to that will and to. its act, which is the essence of 
the Sacrifice. 

Mary, then, cannot properly be said to have offered the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, and for this reason she cannot be called a priest. On 
the other hand, those having the priestly character conferred by the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders can be so called for they truly offer sacri- 
fice, not independently of Christ, Who is the Principal Minister in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, but subordinate to Him as secondary 
ministers. 


6 Inter Sodalia AAS 10 (1918) 182; Denz. 1978a, note. 
7 Ibid. , 
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Mary, however, and Mary alone, co-operated in the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, even though her co-operation was not truly of a sacerdotal 
* nature. Now the Sacrifice of the Cross is the principle of all merit. 
Through it Christ merited all grace and reconciled man to God by 
making satisfaction for all sin. This he did according to strict justice, 
since all His actions were the actions of a Divine Person. Mary in 
co-operating with Christ also merited all graces and made satisfaction 
for all sins, not indeed according to strict justice, but with a merit 
founded upon her rights asthe creature most loved by God. 

The Mass does not merit grace but applies that which has already 
been merited by Christ and Mary. Thus, while Mary is a principle 
of grace, that is, one from whom grace comes—a principle, of course, 
always sub-ordinated to her Divine Son—the priests of the New Law 
are instruments for the distribution of grace. 


MOTHER OF DIVINE GRACE 


Having seen something of Mary’s part in the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, we may now consider her dignity as the Mediatrix of all 
graces. Our Lord’ is, of course, our universal Mediator with the 
Father. St. Paul says, “There is . . . one mediator of God and man, 
the Man Christ Jesus, Who gave Himself a redemption for all” (I 
Tim., II, 5-6). He it is Who reconciled man and God by His death 
on the Cross, and Who merited for mankind all graces. In heaven 
before the throne of the Father, He is “always living to make inter- 
cession for us” (Heb. VII, 25). All graces come through the in- 
strumentality of His Sacred Humanity and in His Name the Church 
prays for all things. But the mediation of Jesus does not exclude the 
possibility of other mediators subordinate to Him. Thus the priests 
of the New Law are mediators who, acting as instruments of the 
High Priest, dispense His grace by means of the Sacraments. This 
is the second part of the priestly office—to bring grace to men. 

Mary too is a mediatrix. By her very position as Mother of God 
she would have a right to this title, for she is thus truly constituted 
an intermediary between God and man. “She is certainly far below 
God and Christ, because she is a creature, but she is elevated far 
above all men by the grace of the divine maternity ‘which made her 
approach even to the frontiers of the divinity’ and by the fullness of 
grace, received at the instant of her Immaculate Conception, a full- 
ness which did not cease to grow up to the moment of her death.’’® 
We have seen also that through her co-operation in the work of 


8 Garrigou-Lagrange: Les Trois Ages de la Vie Interieure, I., p. 159. 
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redemption Mary merited with Christ all grace and made satisfaction 
for all sins. She is certainly mediatrix then in the order of acquisi- 
tion, but she is also mediatrix in the order of application. Thus, just 
as Jesus interceding for us with the Father obtains all graces and 
distributes them to us, so in a manner subordinate to Him does Mary 
obtain and distribute all grace. 

Her mediation is not absolutely necessary, for God could have 
distributed graces to men without her intercession, just as He could 
have become incarnate without her consent; but such was not His 
Divine Will, and there is indeed a beautiful parallel in this: as Jesus 
came to us through Mary, so also we must go to Him through Mary, 
and through her mediation obtain all graces and favors. As Pope 
Leo XIII has worded it: 


. . . by the will of God, Mary is the intermediary through 
whom is distributed unto us the immense treasure of mercies 
gathered by God; for mercy and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
Thus as no man goeth to the Father but by the Son, so no 
man goeth to Christ but by His Mother.® 


Mary exercises this office of Mediatrix by intercession, obtain- 


ing all graces in union with Our Lord from the Father. Her inter- 
cession is both implicit and explicit. Mary is for all eternity the 
Mother of God and Co-Redemptrix. Thus, she need only represent 
to the Father the dignity of her divine maternity and the worth of her 
merits to obtain all graces from Him, just as Jesus intercedes by 
showing the Father His now glorious wounds. But both Jesus and 
Mary also intercede for us by making actual formal petitions to the 
Father. 

The saints, of course, also intercede by their prayers, but be- 
tween their intercession and that of Mary there are important dif- 
ferences. Mary, through her part in the Redemption, has merited 
all graces and made satisfaction for all sins. She is in this sub- 
ordinated only to Christ, her merits depending upon His. The 
saints did not co-operate in the Redemption. Their merits and satis- 
faction are not, therefore, universal but particular, and depend upon 
the merits and satisfaction of both Christ and Mary. Mary, because 
she is Mother of God and Co-Redemptrix, intercedes by virtue of 
the office given her by God, and not by reason of any special deputa- 
tion given her in particular cases. Mary’s mediation is omnipotent, 
not in the sense that she could act contrary to the absolute Will of 


9 Octobri mense AAS 24 (1891) 196 sq.-Denz. 1940a. 
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God, but in the sense that according to the present disposition of 
Providence, there is nothing which she cannot obtain by her prayers. 
Her mediation is universal in extension. She intercedes for all men. 
The saints are permitted to see in the Beatific Vision those things 
on earth which pertain to them. Mary, however, because she is the 
Mother of Christ the King, is Queen of the Universe, and in giving 
birth to the Redeemer, she became also the adoptive spiritual mother 
of all those whom He died to redeem. She sees therefore the needs 
of all and exercises her mediation upon each and every one. Her 
mediation is also universal in that it extends not only to all men, but 
to all grace. There is no grace which does not, so to speak, pass 
through the hands of Mary. ~ 

We see then, the part played by Mary in this second priestly 
function—the dispensing of grace. She is a universal cause of grace, 
while the priests of the Church are particular causes. She does not, 
it is true, administer the Sacraments, as do the priests, but rather she 
with Christ has merited the graces conferred by the Sacraments as 
well as all other graces which come to us. It is true that the Sacra- 
ments are of themselves causes of grace, without any other cause 
intervening ; yet they are not entirely independent of Mary, for she, 
by her prayers obtains for us the administration of the Sacraments 
and disposes us to receive them fruitfully. 


SEAT OF WISDOM 

In addition to being a dispenser of grace, the priest also brings 
to men the knowledge of divine things. This office Our Lord, the 
great High Priest, fulfilled in the most perfect manner. The knowl- 
edge of the things of God comes to us primarily through revelation, 
whereby we are permitted some glimpse into the very knowledge 
proper to God Himself. The center of all revelation is Our Lord. 
All the revelations of the Old Law were ordained to the mystery of 
His coming. All the revelations of the New Law were made either 
hy Him or by the Holy Spirit Who was to teach the Apostles all 
things whatsoever Our Lord had said to them (Jn. XIV. 26). Jesus 
then is the Teacher Who has brought us the knowledge of the things 
of God. 

The priests of His Church also participate, by reason of their 
priesthood, in this teaching mission. The function of teaching is 
properly reserved to the bishop who possess the fullness of the priest- 
hood; but by virtue of delegation from him, it is shared also by the 


priests who are to instruct the faithful in the things necessary for 
salvation. 
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Can we discover in Mary also a participation in this teaching 
office? If we exclude her Magnificat, the words of Mary which have 
been preserved for us number scarcely more than fifty. As a mother 
she did not even exercise the teaching office toward her Son, since 
it was not fitting-that He should learn from other men.!° 

Yet Mary truly plays a part in bringing the knowledge of divine 
things to us. Students of the Scriptures see in the opening chapters 
of St. Luke’s Gospel the words of Mary herself, so that the account 
of the Incarnation and the Nativity come to us from her own lips. 
However, Mary’s claim to a part in bringing us sacred truths is even 
more basic than this. Once again, we will discover that it is founded 
upon her Divine Maternity, for as Dr. De Koninck has recently 
shown, Mary’s office as the Mother of God justifies our attributing 
to her the title of Wisdom itself... “She is,” says Cornelius a 
Lapide, “the Mother of eternal Wisdom incarnate in her. Just as 
her Son is Wisdom begotten and incarnate, so is she the wisdom 
which begot Him and gave Him flesh.’’!* 

Mary is then a principle in the order of our knowledge of divine 
things, and just as the eternal Wisdom, which is the Son of God, be- 
came incarnate and came to us through her, so also does our knowl- 
edge of the things of God come through her. It is not without cause, 
then, that she is called the Queen of Apostles and Queen of Evangel- 
ists, and that the Church says of her: “Thou alone hast destroyed 
all heresies throughout the whole world.” 

Mary’s place in the bringing of divine truths to us is further 
clearly seen when we remember that assent to these truths is possible 
only through the gift of Faith, and that this, like all graces, passes 
through the hands of Mary. 


MOTHER OF PRIESTS 


We have seen then, the relation of Mary to Jesus the High 
Priest and to the priests of His Church. Mary is not a priest. She 
does not have the sacerdotal character conferred by Holy Orders. 
She cannot offer the Sacrifice of the Mass nor administer the Sacra- 
ments. Yet we shall not conclude from this that Mary is in any way 
inferior to the priest. Rather let us say with Father Merkelbach: 


10 Summa Theologica, III, p. 12, a. 3. 

11 Ego Sapientia, Ch. I-V. 

12 In Ecclesiasticum CXXIV, Vers. 1 & 2; T. LX, p. 617b. Cited in De 
Koninck, of. cit. p. 30. 
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ching ... the Divine Maternity surpasses all other graces and digni- 
have ties, offices and privileges: even that of the priesthood. For: 
other a) the priest is merely the instrumental cause which places 
since Christ in the sacramental state, i.e., makes the Body and Blood 

of the Saviour to be present under the appearances (of bread 
livine and wine); but far more eminent than this, Mary is a princi- 
ipters pal cause, generating the very Body and Blood of Christ and 
count giving them their human existence; b) the priest, ministerially, 
| lips. as minister of Christ, once again offers the representation and 
even renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross: but far more eminently, 
inded & Mary proximately co-operated in the very Sacrifice of the 
cently Cross, and by her consent to the Incarnation, gave (us) Christ, 
yuting the High Priest of the New Law; wherefore, the whole 
ius a priesthood of the New Law, as a participation of the priest- 
ast as hood of Christ, depends on Christ and on Mary as on a source 
isdom and origin.'* 


Mary is, then, truly the Mother of priests, and they hold their 
priesthood from her. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRIEST AS A CONFESSOR 


HUBERT M. HORAN, O.P. 


ggeaal | WAS a dramatic and awe-inspiring moment when Christ 
Cred appeared to His followers gathered in the upper room at 
>| Jerusalem. They were confused and afraid. As they re- 

flected on the happenings of the previous week, they were 
unable to decide what should be done. The triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem had been an occasion of joy. They thought Christ was to 
set up an earthly kingdom. And then followed a few days of joyous 
companionship with the Master which were quickly overshadowed by 
the disturbing news that the time was at hand when He was to be 
betrayed by one of them into the hands of wicked men. 

After praying that the Holy Spirit would strengthen and comfort 
them He had ordained them priests. He had given them the power 
to bring Him down to men as often as, taking bread and wine, they 
would say these words: “This is My Body” and “This is My Blood.” 
Then followed their sleep-ladened vigil in the garden which was 
terminated by the seizure of the Master. They fled in fright and hid 
while Christ underwent His passion and death on the cross. 

What were the Apostles to think? What were they to do? Sud- 
denly Christ, their Master, appeared in their midst and said, “Peace 
be to you.” After comforting and reassuring them He conferred 
upon them more power. They had the power of Consecration; now, 
they were given power over the sins of men. “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John, XX, 22-3). 

In these few words, Christ commissioned His Apostles and their 
successors to forgive the sins of men as often as would be necessary. 
Christ gave to men, themselves sinners, the authority over all the sins 
that would in the future be committed not only against men but even 
those directed against God Himself. To what other power exercised 
by men can we compare this power? The authority of earthly kings 
and other potentates is exercised only over the bodies of their sub- 
jects. They can remit the penalties for crimes committed only against 
themselves or their state. But in no way, can they free the man who 
has sinned directly against God. 

Consider the power of the priestly confessor. Day after day he 
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awaits sinners in the confessional. They kneel before him and accuse 
themselves of every type of sin. After a judgment on the gravity 
of their sins and their worthiness for absolution, he either absolves 
or denies them absolution. He exercises the tremendous power of 
absolving in simple words: “I absolve thee from thy sins in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” He 
himself is the judge of their case. This power of absolution from 
sins is one which has always been considered as pertaining to God . 
alone. We have a striking proof of this in Holy Scripture. A 
penitent woman had anointed the feet of Jesus in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee. Indignantly Simon wondered if Christ knew the type 
of woman she was. The Master answered his thoughts by relating 
to Simon the simple parable, wherein He compared Simon’s love for 
Himself to the love the penitent woman had shown for Him. Then 
Christ said to the woman: “Thy sins are forgiven” (Luke, VII, 48). 
St. Luke then continues: “And they who were at table with Him be- 
gan to say within themselves: Who is this man, Who even forgives 
sins’ (Luke, VII, 49). The Jews always regarded this power as 
belonging to God alone. It was blasphemous for a man to pretend to 
be able to exercise it. 

Catholic priests, however, do possess this power. They have 
exercised it for the good of men during the past nineteen hundred 
years. The Saints have vied with each other in extolling it. Ina 
sermon, St. Maxentius of Tours stressed that God Himself must 
accept the judgment of the priest: “Such is this judiciary power 
ascribed to Peter that its decision carries with it the decision of God.’ 
In speaking of the priestly power, St. Peter Damian said: “The 
sentence of, the priest precedes, God subscribes to it.”* Referring to 
the confessor’s power, St. John Chrysostom wrote: “The Sovereign 
of the universe only follows the servant by confirming in heaven all 
that the latter decides upon earth.”* This power of the priest can be 
more thoroughly understood if we consider the following; if Jesus 
Christ Himself were in one confessional in one of our churches and 
a priest in the other, the absolution obtained from the priest would 
be as efficacious as the one given by Christ Himself. To determine 
more precisely all that the office of confessor entails, the confessor 
will be considered as the spiritual father of the penitent, as the judge, 
as the physician and as a preacher. 


1St. Maxentius of Tours: Sermon on Nativity of St. Peter, Hom. 3. 
2St. Peter Damian, Sermon 26. 
3 St. John Chrysostom, De Verbis Isaiae, Hom. 5. 
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SPIRITUAL FATHER 

The priest, as we know is ordained to lead men to God and to 
call God down to men. He is a mediator who acts in God’s place. 
God is our loving Father. The priest, too, must be our father at all 
times, but especially in the confessional. There the penitent, with a 
soul filled with sin, steeped in all that is abominable to God, pleads 
for restoration to the friendship of God. How must the confessor 
treat him? Christ Himself has shown the example in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. 

In this parable, Christ told the story of a rich man who had two 
sons. The older one who remained at home was always dutiful and 
took care of his father’s estate. The younger one asked for his share 
of the family estate and was given it. Leaving his father’s house, he 
went abroad and met many parasitical friends who helped him spend 
his fortune. When he was destitute, his so-called friends deserted 
him, and he sank into the lowest depths of degradation. Then, think- 
ing of his father’s house where even the servants lived in a better 
state than his present condition, he resolved to return home and be- 
come a hired servant of his father. As he neared the end of his 
journey, his father saw him coming. Joyously, the father went and 
met him. Immediately, he restored him to his former dignity as a 
son, clothed him in the best garments available, and prepared a feast 
in his honor. The father forgot about the son’s past in his happiness 
over the son’s return to his true home. 

This parable is but an example of God’s attitude toward the re- 
pentent sinner. It should guide every priest in his work with sinners. 
Whether he is approached by the poor or rich, the ignorant or the 
educated, he receives all with equal kindness and consideration. He 
patiently listens to their sins. He sympathizes with them in their 
troubles, points out how they can improve themselves. He encour- 
ages them by speaking of the happiness of those who live in God's 
friendship in contrast with those who lead a life of sin in misery and 
unhappiness. He untiringly strives to motivate them to frequent the 
Sacraments and to live more intimately with God. He exhorts them 
to live more virtuously so that they will live with God forever in 
heaven. 


JUDGE 


Though the priest asa loving father must always be kind and 
merciful to the sinner, he must never forget that he is also God's 
judge. As such he is bound to render just judgments. An examina- 
tion of the sacrament of Penance proves how truly the confessor acts 
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asa judge. In an ordinary judicial proceeding a case is presented to 
the judge, who examines it to determine whether or not it is a real 
crime and what is its gravity. After a thorough examination of all 
the facts, he forms and pronounces a judgment. In confession the 
priest acts in this same manner. The case consists of the sins con- 
fessed by the penitent. The priest considers each sin, determines its 
specific malice and examines the dispositions of the penitent in so far 
as he can. Then he judges whether or not the penitent is worthy of 
absolution. If the penitent is truly contrite and is resolved to amend 
his life, the confessor absolves him. Otherwise, absolution is with- 
held. This is the most important aspect of the confessor’s office. He 
was ordained to lead souls to heaven. Hence, he must learn the facts 
necessary to make a just judgment about the sinner. If the penitent 
is not properly disposed for absolution, the confessor tries to arouse 
him to contrition by reminding him of God’s hatred of sin, the punish- 
ment due to it and the happiness of those who repent. The confessor 
never defers or refuses absolution unless it is for the penitent’s spir- 
itual good. To insure the penitent’s making at least partial reparation 
for his sins, the confessor imposes a suitable penance. 


PHYSICIAN 


Besides being a judge of the penitent, the confessor is also the 
physician, and, as such he tries to cure the sinner’s spiritual in- 
firmities. For this reason, he is considered as a spiritual physician. 
He diagnoses the case presented to him, and tries to determine why 
the penitent commits a particular sin so often. Is the penitent living 
in an occasion of sin? Can he avoid this particular occasion? Or do 
circumstances of living or work necessitate his being exposed to the 
occasion? Bodily infirmities can be cured by diverse remedies. This 
is also true of spiritual ills. Skillfully, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, the confessor applies what he knows is the best cure 
for this particular penitent. Admonishing him to avoid all occasions 
of sin, he also prescribes fervent prayer, frequenting of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist which are remedies for all sin. 
Fervent prayer obtains from God the graces we need to fight against 
future temptations, to strengthen us in our resolution to amend our 
life, and to increase our confidence in God’s unfailing assistance. 
Fervent prayer gives man a new outlook—a Christlike outlook on life 
and makes him desire the things of God. Reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance is a powerful remedy against sin, because the Sacramental 
grace secured strengthens us in our warfare against the world, the 
flesh and the devil. It helps us to avoid our habitual venial sins and 
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thus renders us more secure from mortal sins. By the Sacrament of 
Holy Eucharist, venial sins are forgiven if we are sorry for them, 
We receive into our bodies the Sacred Body and Blood of Christ 
Himself. Very special graces and aids are bestowed on those who 
frequently partaké of Christ’s Body and Blood. Since the confes- 
sor’s duty is to make the penitent sinners more Christlike, he urges 
them to partake as often as possible of the sacraments. 


PREACHER 


When the confessor makes his recommendations to the sinner, 
he is in reality preaching a little sermon to him. The few words of 
encouragement and advice are all-important to the sinner. They aid 
him to advance spiritually and to live more intimately with God. Who 
can truly estimate the value of this humble advice from him, who 
though a sinner, himself, is divinely guided to help others become 
more like to God? The confessor who is faithful to this practice will 
be rewarded abundantly in heaven. The few words of salutary 
advice will remain long in the memory of the person who really 
wishes to advance in the knowledge and love of God. 

How must the confessor prepare so as to be able to lead souls 
closer to God? How can he insure his own preparation for the work 
which lies ahead of him? To be a good confessor, the priest must 
be holy, prudent, humble, and learned. 

Because of their very office, they must be holy. They are dis- 
pensers of divine graces. They are alteri Christi. “Consider the 
priest,” says St. Ignatius, “as the dispensers of divine graces and as 
associates of God.”* Because of their intimate association with God 
at the altar of sacrifice and in the confessional, everything about them 
should be holy. Their lips should be holy, because by them they call 
God down from heaven. By their lips, they pronounce the words of 
absolution. Their hands should be holy. In them, they hold the 
Sacred Body and Blood of Christ. With them they bless sinners and 
consecrate profane things. Their intellect and will should be holy 
because by them they form intellectual judgments about things divine 
and will to make men Christ-like. To act in this capacity, the priest 
must be a friend of God. He must be holy. Before he can sanctify 
others, he himself must be sanctified. How can he fittingly be a chan- 
nel of grace for others, if he himself is displeasing to God and in 
rebellion against him. As St. Gregory the Great said: “The hand 
that must wash away stains and defilements should not itself be 


4 St. Ignatius, Epistle to St. Polycarp. 
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polluted.’”® When writing about confessors, St. Thomas Aquinas 
states: ‘““Those that are mediators between God and the people, must 
shine before God with a good conscience, and with a good reputation 
before men.”® According to St. Gregory the Great, the sermons of 
a priest whose life is not edifying, excite contempt and produce no 
fruit. And St. Thomas Aquinas adds: “For this same reason all the 
spiritual functions of such a one are disregarded.” 

Sanctity of life in the ideal confessor is accompanied by piety, 
prudence, humility and learning. Moved by piety, the confessor has 
equal regard for all sinners as his brothers and sisters. He knows 
their needs and wants to help them. He realizes what their failings 
are and he tries to cure them. He remembers that they too are chil- 
dren of God with a right to eternal eines He endeavors to help 
them to reach that goal. 

Though the confessor realizes all teins things, he cannot aid the 
sinner unless he is a prudent man. He should seek advice from other 
saintly and experienced priests, who have given years of service to 
God and His Church. Fervent should be his meditations and his 
vigils before the tabernacle throne of his God. He should pray fer- 
vently for prudence to do his work properly. God Who called him 
will aid him if he prays for help. 

The more prudent he becomes, the more humble the priest will 
be. He will realize more fully that the good results of his work are 
not due to his efforts alone. It is God Who has blessed his work with 
success. He knows that he himself is only another sinner. He 
needs God’s grace as much as every other sinner. Realization of this 
keeps him humble and ready to seek divine guidance in the daily work 
for sanctifying himself and others. 

Besides his prayers and meditations, the confessor must study 
conscientiously each day in order to be well prepared for his work. 
Church historians are forced to admit that many of the Church’s 
troubles have been caused by ignorant and improperly instructed 
priests. ‘To prevent similar recurrences, the Church endeavors to 
educate her priests sufficiently and thoroughly. The priest remem- 
bers that studying does not end with ordination. He knows that 
unless he continues his studies, he will not be prepared to help sin- 
ners when they come to him laden with spiritual ills. Neglect of study 
leads to carelessness about priestly duties. Carelessness about his 


_— 


5St. Gregory the Great, Past. p. 2, c. 3. 
® Summa Theologica, Suppl., Q. 36, a. 1. 
7 Summa Theologica, Suppl., Q. 36, a. 4. 
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priestly duties leads to eternal damnation for himself and his flock. 

What is Satan’s attitude towards confessors and their duties? 
He, the arch-enemy of souls, does everything in his power to drag 
souls into hell. Consequently, he does everything possible to prevent 
confessors from directing souls in the way of salvation. Satan 
abhors the confessor who is holy, learned and prudent, the one who 
seeks divine aid before he himself tries to impart it to others. Satan 
does everything he can to tempt a priest not to use the means of 
sanctification. But the confessor who prays, meditates and studies 
daily, who seeks divine aid always, who always keeps in mind his 
eternal goal and that of the souls committed to his care, will be able 
to disarm the devil and lead souls to God. Through such confessor 
will be accomplished the prediction of Pope Saint Pius the Fifth: 
“Give us fit confessors, and the whole of Christianity will be re 
formed.” 
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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY (Continued) 


PAUL FARRELL, O.P. 


(At the conclusion of the first part the following general principle 
was stated: THE FREEDOM OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
MUST BE RESTRAINED WHENEVER IT ENDANGERS 
THE SECURITY OF THE GENERAL WELFARE, A DE- 
CENT, HUMAN STANDARD OF LIVING FOR ALL.) 


III. PARTICULAR PRINCIPLES 
Private Property, the Norm 


Fs. ~} HIS principle in no way violates the integrity of the right to 
fae private property. Catholic teaching has always affirmed 
 @>_} property has both an individual and a social character. This 

is evident from the fact that necessary riches have been dis- 
tinguished traditionally from superfluous goods, and different norms 
have been established to regulate both. Pope Pius XI insisted that a 
person’s superfluous income, that is, the material goods which he does 
not need to sustain life fittingly and with dignity, is not left wholly 
to his free determination. Limitation of the individual’s holdings is 
imposed by the demands of the common welfare. 

Since the statement of our third principle depends upon the 
kinds of arguments used in establishing the right to private property, 
it is necessary to review briefly the traditional doctrine of private 
property elaborated in the Middle Ages by Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

To understand the teaching of Aquinas one must keep in mind 
that there are two types of natural rights. The first consists of posi- 
tive demands of nature; these rights are based immediately on the 
natural law and are termed rights of the first degree. The second 
flows from these demands and is known through a process of reason- 
ing recognizing a universal fact or human need, and then concluding 
from the fact and demand of nature to a natural right of the second 
degree. This right is said to be founded in the law of nations as 
distinct from the natural law from which it flows as a conclusion. 

The primary right to property is based on the fact that “man 
has a natural dominion over external things, because by his reason and 
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will, he is able to use them for his own profit, as if they were made on 
his account; for the imperfect is always for the sake of the per- 
fect.’”24 Although the natural law gives men the right to use ex- 
ternal things, it is indifferent to the mode of possession. In other 
words, it neither commands nor forbids common or private property. 
Reason concludes from a contingent fact of experience and from 
this absolute right of use to the truth that private possession is neces- 
sary for man. Thus, private property is a right of the second degree, 
which reason recognizes from its analysis of the real, historical con- 
ditions of men as required for the best human goods. The facts 
Aquinas assigned for the necessity of private property are logically 
exhaustive of all possible considerations of the temporal status of 
man; consequently, all arguments for private property may be re- 
duced to them. The first considers man as an individual; the second, 
in his relation to society; the third treats of human society itself. 


Private property is necessary to human life for three reasons: 
First because every man is more careful to procure what is 
for himself alone than that which is common to many or all. .. 
Secondly, because human affairs are conducted in more orderly 
fashion if each man is charged with taking care of some par- 
ticular thing himself, whereas there would be confusion if 
everyone had to look after any one thing indeterminately. 
Thirdly, because a more peaceful state is ensured to man if 
each one is contented with his own. Hence it is to be observed 
that quarrels arise more frequently where there is no division 
of things possessed.?® 


These reasons are based on man’s nature as it is, has been, and 
always will be. Hence, they are valid for yesterday, today, and al- 
ways. Certitude in this regard lies in the fact that the root of greed 
is the weakening of the human will resulting from original sin. In- 
nocence, of course, may live from a common larder; but never greedy 
men bearing on their souls the effects of sin. 

In his address on the fifth anniversary of the war,.Pope Pius XII 
recalled and reaffirmed a fundamental teaching of Pope Leo XIII: 


Our immortal predecessor Leo XIII in his famous encyclical 
RERUM NOVARUM already established the principle, that 
for any legitimate economic and social order ‘there must be 
laid down as the basic foundation the right of private property.’ 


14 Summa Theologica II II Q. 66 a. 1. 
15 ibid. a. 2. 
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e on This is the nucleus of a second positive principle the wording of 
per- which comes from Pope Pius XII: 

Pri: THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
erty FUTURE, THE CONTROLLING POWER OF THE STATE, 
ihe OF LOCAL BODIES, OF PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ee: CANNOT PERMANENTLY SECURE THEIR END, WHICH 
val IS THE GENUINE PRODUCTIVITY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
pte: AND THE NORMAL RETURNS ON NATIONAL ECON- 
Fai OMY, EXCEPT BY RESPECTING AND SAFEGUARDING 
cally THE VITAL FUNCTIONS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN 
<a ITS PERSONAL AND SOCIAL VALUES. ... FOR THE 
» al SAME PURPOSE SMALL AND MEDIUM HOLDINGS IN 
cond, AGRICULTURE, IN THE ARTS AND TRADES, IN COM- 


f MERCE, AND INDUSTRY SHOULD BE GUARANTEED 
AND PROMOTED. 


There is a serious objection against this principle. Small hold- 
ings cannot meet the demands of business on a large scale; in order 
to maintain productive capacity, they must tend inevitably towards 


oa monopoly. Pope Pius XII was well aware of the force of this 
{ objection. Immediately after enunciating the above principle, he 
y answered it : 

if And it should not be said that technical progress is opposed 

d prog 


to such a scheme, and in its irresistible current carries all ac- 
i. tivity forward toward gigantic business and organizations, be- 
fore which a social system founded on the private property of 


a individuals must inevitably collapse. No. Technical progress 
‘d ai does not determine economic life as a fatal and necessary 
greed factor. It has indeed too often yielded timidly to the demands 
” i of rapacious, selfish plans calculated to accumulate indefinitely ; 
reedy why should it not then yield also to the necessity of maintain- 
ing . . . private property for all, that corner stone of social 
s XII order? Even technical progress as a social factor, should not 
XIII: prevail over the common good, but should rather be directed 
and subordinated to it. 
“al 
o Social Use, The Check 
ry In the notion of subordination of technical progress to the com- 
mon good is contained another aspect of property which must be con- 
sidered, its social quality. 
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The Christian conscience cannot admit as just a social order 
which either denies in principle or renders impossible or nuga- 
tory in practice, the natural right to property. .. . But neither 
can it accept those systems which recognize the right to private 
property according to a completely false concept of it. ... 
Accordingly ‘where, for instance, “Capitalism” is based on such 
false concepts and arrogates to itself an unlimited right over 
property, without any subordination to the common good, the 
Church has condemned it as contrary to the natural law. 


In the traditional doctrine, private property is considered pri- 
marily as ordained to social use. When Pope Leo XIII treated 
this phase of possessions, he consecrated the words of Saint Thomas 
by making them his own: “In this respect man ought to possess ex- 
ternal things, not as his own, but as common, so that he is ready to 
communicate them to others in their need.’”2® This means that the 
use of private property is not limited to the attainment of an indi- 
vidual’s private good; rather, it must be extended to include the 
common welfare of the community. The charge of the common good 
belongs to the state, not to the individual. Hence, the state has the 
right to regulate private property. Pope Pius XII admitted this 
right: “Positive legislation regulating private property may more or 
less restrict its use.’’?? 

How far does the state’s right of regulation extend? Pius XI 
affirmed that actual ownership was in the province of the state when- 
ever the power consequent on the holding of certain types of property 
is so great that it is dangerous to the common good to entrust them 
to individuals. Pope Pius XII has reaffirmed this right: “The state 
may, in the public interest, intervene by regulating private property's 
use or even, if it cannot equitably meet the situation in any other way, 
by decreeing the expropriation of property, giving a suitable in- 
demnity.” Hence the following principle must be stated as a de 
termination of the mode of restraints placed on private initiative. 
WHENEVER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP ENDANGERS THE 
SECURITY OF THE COMMUNITY’S WELFARE, THE 
STATE HAS THE RIGHT AND DUTY TO ASSUME POS- 
SESSION. 


Co-operation, The Synthesis 


No one can set down absolute rules determining precisely what 


16 op. cit. 
17 Pius XII, Christmas Message 1942. 
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property relations are to be observed in different states, for nature 
does not define clearly where private possession ends and state owner- 
ship begins. Rather, men by their own industry, “under the guiding 
light of the natural and divine law” determine these limits in par- 
ticular cases. A just balance is struck only when the common wel- 
fare is directly ensured. 

The principles enumerated above were determined through an 
analysis of the common good of communities. Nevertheless, they 
do not constitute principles immediately proximate to action. The 
rugged reality of historical processes must be considered. Our present 
economic mechanism is based upon large scale industry, which is in 
the control of a few private citizens. To place control of these in- 
dustries in the hands of the state is simply to transfer this power to 
a group of politicians. Little is to be gained by such action; those 
who were propertyless under the regime of private enterprise are still 
propertyless under a socialized system. Of such an arrangement it 
may still be said: 


Take away from the worker, the hope of acquiring some goods 
as personal property, and what other natural incentive can you 
offer him to make him work hard, to save, to live soberly, 
when not a few men and peoples today have lost all and have 
nothing left but their capacity to work? Or perhaps men... 
want to lie down before the dictatorship of a political group 
which will, as the ruling class, dispose of the means of produc- 
tion, and at the same time of the daily bread and hence of the 
will to work of individuals. 


In order to escape this threat of the complete subjugation of the in- 
dividual to the state, the Popes have insisted on private property and 
small holdings as the norm of reconstruction. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that large scale business techniques 
have gained for mankind many benefits which small holdings seem 
incapable of providing. To break up giant monopolies at the present 
time and to parcel them out to small investors would cut off the 
source of many economic goods. At the same time, we must not 
ignore the threat to the economic security of all which is inherent in 
the unbridled liberty of private enterprise. Some socializing checks 
are necessary, and it is the duty of the state to provide them. 

Any practical policy of reconstruction must take these factors 
into consideration. The plan proposed by the Popes fulfills these con- 
ditions. The essence of the plan is contained in the so-called prin- 
ciples of subsidiarity. Pope Pius XI has expressed it thus: 
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Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and to 
commit to the community at large what private enterprise and 
industry can accomplish, so too it is an injustice ... anda 
disturbance of the right order for a larger and higher organiza- 
tion to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by srhaller and lower bodies. This is a fundamental 
principle of social philosophy ... and it retains its full truth 
today. Of its very nature, the true aim of all social action 
should be to help individual members of the social body, but 
never to destroy or absorb them. The state should leave to 
these smaller groups the settlement of business of minor im- 
portance.38 


This remedy proposes a form of property intermediate to private and 
common possession, “associative property” which, although ordained 
to the common good, is not directly and immediately controlled by 
the state. 

Pope Pius XII has indicated what form of association is most 
practical for modern economic conditions. His words on this sub- 
ject constitute our last principle. They require neither commentary 
nor explanation; they demand action: 

CO-OPERATIVE UNIONS SHOULD SECURE FOR 
THEM (SMALL OWNERS) THE ADVANTAGES OF BIG 
BUSINESS: WHERE BIG BUSINESS EVEN TODAY 
SHOWS ITSELF MORE PRODUCTIVE, THERE SHOULD 
BE GIVEN THE POSSIBILITY OF TEMPERING THE 
LABOR CONTRACT WITH A CONTRACT OF CO- 
OWNERSHIP. 


18 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno. 
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+ THE REV. LAWRENCE AMBROSE SMITH, O.P., S.T.Lr. > 


On May 20, the Reverend Lawrence Ambrose Smith, O.P., 
S.T.Lr., died at Providence Hospital, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Born at Newark, New Jersey, on May 17, 1897, Father Smith 
was one of the eight children of Michael and Mary Smith. Having 
received his primary education at the Newark Public School and at 
St. Antoninus Parochial School, Father Smith completed his high 
school training at St. Benedict Preparatory College. He attended 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City; entered St. Joseph’s Novitiate, 
Somerset, Ohio, on July 20, 1916; and made his profession of simple 
perpetual vows there to the Very Reverend Bertrand Connolly, O.P., 
on September 16, 1917. After completing one year of studies in 
philosophy at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, Father Smith 
continued his preparatory studies for the priesthood at Immaculate 
Conception Studium, Washington, D.C. He was ordained to the 
priesthood at St. Dominic’s Church, in the same city, on June 14, 
1923, by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D. 

Continuing his theological studies at the Dominican Convent in 
Louvain, Father Smith received the degree of Lector in Sacred 
Theology. Before returning to the United States, he completed 
further studies at the University of Louvain and at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. In August, 1925, he was assigned to the Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, where he served as Master of 
Students and as Professor of Fundamental Theology, Dominican 
History, and Plain Chant. 

In 1928, Father Smith left the House of Studies to enter upon 
the work of the Mission Bands of the South, wherein he was to spend 
the remainder of his priestly life—serving successively at St. Patrick’s 
Columbus, Ohio, Holy Rosary, Houston, Texas, and St. Anthony’s, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. In 1938, Father Smith was appointed Di- 
rector of the Southern Mission Band. And when the Province of 
St. Albert the Great was erected, he retained that position until he 
returned to the Province of St. Joseph in 1942, and was assigned 
Director of the Southern Mission Band of this province with his 
headquarters at Blessed Martin de Porres Mission, Columbia, South 
Carolina. He held this position until the time of his death. 

Father Smith had the rather singular honor of having three of 
his brothers, all Dominican priests, officiate at his obsequies. Father 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., was celebrant; Father George Smith, O.P. 
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served as deacon, and Father John Smith, O.P., as subdeacon. The 
Very Reverend E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., preached the eulogy. After 
the Solemn Requiem Mass at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, 
D.C., Father Smith was buried in the Dominican plot at Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. 

To his brothers and sister, other relatives and to his friends, 
Dominicana extends sincere sympathy. 

















The Apostolate of Public Opinion. By Rev. Felix A. Morlion, O.P. pp. 
233, with appendices. Fides Press, Montreal, Quebec. 1944. $1.25 
paper bound; $2.50 cloth. 


Father Morlion has admirably outlined a comparatively new phase 
of Catholic Action: the impregnation of modern media of communica- 
tion with Catholic principles. Drawing upon his own experience with 
Pro Deo movements in his native Belgium, the author shows how the 
methods of this apostolate may be applied successfully on other conti- 
ments. First, the various fields of the lay apostolate are sketched ; then 
the main part of the book is devoted to a description of Pro Deo 
techniques. The writer does not strive for literary effect, yet his own 
enthusiasm and dynamic style of writing are infectiously transferred 
to the reader. The work ends with a plea, not for sympathy, but for 
active participation in the apostolate of public opinion. —L.L. 


Treatise on the Spiritual Life. By St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. Translated 
from the French by T. A. Dixon, O.P. pp. 58. The Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Maryland. 1944. $.50. 


Fortunately, edifying brochures on the spiritual life are becom- 
ing more plentiful of late for the good Christian who must glean 
his edification in the English language. The best recommendation 
for such a work is to have a saintly theologian for an author and 
Vincent Ferrer is not only a canonized Saint but he was also a 
Master in Sacred Theology. However, this work is not a deeply 
scientific disquisition. It was written to instruct the humble heart 
already convinced and is purposely not burdened with proofs for 
the proud. Hence, though it is not fortified with theological argu- 
mentation and Scriptural authority, it does abound in useful norms 
of a practical nature. St. Louis Bertrand was especially fond of 
this work and counseled those who were desirous of advancing in 
perfection to read it constantly. Of this Treatise he said, “Nowhere 
have I seen virtue painted in such bright colors as in this book.” 


«anh. 
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The Social Message of the Early Church Fathers. Igino Giordani, 
Translated by Alba |. Zizzamia. pp. 356, with bibliography and 
index. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1944. $4.00. 


The Church Fathers of the early centuries had a salutary mes- 
sage for the amelioration of the society in which they lived. Rei&liz- 
ing that if society is to become better, men must first become vir- 
tuous, the Fathers preached sound moral principles to their flocks, 
Their language was not elegant, but being concrete and candid it 
was an apt medium for teaching their social message. Their social 
message was far from being “pure sociology”; it was deeply theolo- 
gical and realistic, considering man and the world about him in all 
their causes. 

Contemporary society has much in common with the society of 
the early Church Fathers. Urban life had shown its fertility in 
breeding all kinds of injustices and immorality. Lust and her filial 
vices were standards for pagan society. The styles of dress and hu- 
man behavior were set by courtesans and the effeminate. The im- 
moderate uses of cosmetics and perfumes were colorful indications 
of a decaying society. Against such moral depravity the Church 
Fathers spoke out fearlessly. They minced no words in warning 
Christian women to cease dressing like théir pagan sisters and to 
begin ornamenting themselves with the beauty of modesty and hw 
mility. By daily striving after perfection in virtue Christians would 
erect a social structure of which Christ was the architect. 

Our contemporary social workers and theorizers can learn much 
from reading this book on the social message of the Fathers. The 
author and translator of this scholarly work deserve much praise for 
their efforts to help spread the Christian social teachings and to 
acquaint twentieth century teachers and students with the works of 
the early Church Fathers. —C.D.K. 
Priesthood: Conferences on The Rite of Ordination. By the Rev. 

Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. pp. 392. with index. B. Herder Book 

Company, St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $3.50. 


This is the last in a series of three volumes treating of the sub- 
diaconate, the diaconate, and the priesthood respectively. The author, 
Father Aloysius Biskupek, uses the same orderly method employed 
in Subdeaconship and Deaconship in setting forth the precious fruit 
of long study and twenty years experience in conducting retreats 
preparatory to the reception of major orders. 

Priesthood differs from almost all other works on this subject in 
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English inasmuch as it explains the dignity, duties and responsibili- 
ties of the priesthood in terms of the rite of ordination. It presents 
in a series of twenty eight conferences a spiritual commentary on the 
prayers and ceremonies used in conferring the priesthood. From 
these are drawn many practical applications which are designed to 
produce in priests and seminarians the dispositions desired by the 
Church for all those who function in the sublime office of priesthood. 

Not -only will this work prove most helpful to priests and 
seminarians in living up to their noble ideals, but it will also be a 
storehouse of valuable material for those engaged in conducting 


clerical retreats. —E.D.H. 


Personal Crisis. By Carl Heath Kopf. pp. 161. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1945. $2.00. 


Radiating with good-fellowship the pastor of one-hundred-year- 
old Mt. Vernon Church in Boston has graciously descended from his 
pulpit to wield the honey-dipped pen of an ecclesiastical Dorothy Dix. 
In twelve chapters he outlines the various human crises from cradle 
to grave and “gives constructive answers as to how each crisis may be 
a victory instead of a defeat.” Though years of experience provide 
him with a modicum of common sense, he leans too heavily on the 
homespun and too lightly on the theology even for a man whose 
nebulous purpose is to lead to a "life of beauty and dignity.” 

From the view-point of “problem solving” there is one egregious 
omission in his plethora of sweet phrases. All problems, vocations, 
marriage, sin, war or peace—all get basically the same solution. He 
counsels a decision in favor of the nobler values of human personal- 
ity. This is a bit too facile. The ultimate difficulty in the prudential 
sphere is not entirely bound up with judgment and command. The 
weak spot in most cases is lack of intention, the strong desire for the 
end, heaven. This of course means sanctity and charity. Pastor 
Kopf gets no closer than “development of human personality.” 

A few lush quotations should convey the general sentiment of 
the good pastor’s light-headed theology. For example, he says of 
Baptism that “it does far more for the parents that it does for the 
child” (p. 11). Again, as regards Matrimony he says “we view 
marriage as a sacrament because it deals with the most sacred things 
we know, human life and character” (p. 51). Speaking of sin he 
says, “What is sin? It is any thought or action which prevents the 
attainment of high character in ourselves or in those whose lives 
are influenced by us” (p. 81). And “pride is a sin precisely because 
so few people ever have a sense of sin about it” (p 86). As for lust, 
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“Tt is because lust short-circuits and kills the tenderness, the con- 
tinuity, the overtones, the variations, the growth of love, that it isa 
sin” (p. 94). Little wonder that he can discourse profusely on 
conversion without so much as mentioning the word “grace.” 

Interspersed between these heart-warming heresies is an occa 
sional little blasphemy. For example, “It took seeking and searching 
for Jesus to see exactly what God wanted Him to do”(p. 32). This 
certainly does not speak well for the Incarnate Word of God. But 
listen again as we hear how Christ “diverted” His sexual desires; 
“That passionate love for humanity did fill part of the gap which was 
left in His perfect human nature because He was unmarried” (p. 
97). Flipping a few more pages one reads “God may forgive us but 
He is not glad to do it, for the forgiveness implies mistakes of which 
neither we nor God should be proud” (p. 111). 

Now, even if one could charitably misinterpret these blasphe- 
mies, it is still necessary to classify radiant Pastor Kopf as an un 
adulterated Pelagian—with lots of personality. Like so many of his 
brethren he reduces Christian life to a natural moral life which has 
sentiment and decision for principles, and the development of per- 
sonality for an end. Come now Pastor Kopf! Just what are you 
trying to turn out, Saints or Rotarians? 


The Bond of Peace. By Michael Kent. pp. 185, with notes and apper- 
dix. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1945. $2.00. 


The Bond of Peace challenges individual Catholics to become 
real peacemakers. As the author indicates, they carry the full re 
sponsibility of restoring universal peace, for they alone have the 
means to reéstablish the unity essential to peace. This is the sub 
stance of Michael Kent’s message, a message that is striking in its 
simplicity, sincerity, and understanding. 

Basically the argument of this book rests on the fact that the 
heart of peace is a supernatural unity, the fruit of Charity; and 
consequently, peace can be attained only through supernatural in- 
struments, prayer in heaven and sacrifice on earth. The author does 
not state the theological principles underlying this fact, but, pre 
supposing them, discovers in history the cause explaining why the 
great masses of the people no longer bother about these supernat- 
ural instruments. The clever presentation of the historical facts 
pointing to the one font, Luther’s so-called Reformation, from which 
this spiritual indifference has flown, constitutes a real contribution 
to the cause of peace. In discussing this source of the world’s ils 
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the author minces no words. Luther’s heralded emancipation is 
stripped of all its false colors and shown to be exactly what it was 
—a sin against God. 

Because sin demands reparation the author envisions a Crusade 
of Sacrifice to offer “Christ the apology due Him for the insult of 
Luther and the sins which have multiplied in its wake.” It is only 
when a united Christianity gathers again around the Altar of Sacri- 
fice that we may hope for peace. 

Throughout the book reality asserts itself. All issues are faced 
squarely, analyzed with precision, and penetrated to their very core 
to show their spiritual roots. No attempt is made to water down or 
compromise the working principles of peace, principles that can be 
known by man only through divine revelation. For this reason The 
Bond of Peace is recommended to all who sincerely hope for true 


peace, 


The Child and the Emperor. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. pp. 
70. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1945. $1.50. 


A timely and timeless vignette is this legendary account of the 
meeting of the Child of Light and the great Roman Emperor, 
Caesar Augustus. Touching in its simplicity, fraught with meaning 
and ominous in its message, the story is an ageless saga of the su- 
premacy of the spiritual over the temporal. Subtle and provocative, 
it is a folk tale matchless in beauty, profuse in implication. The 
admonition of the Prince of Peace to a prince of the world: “of 
justice you have had abundance, and with righteousness, as you saw 
it, you have ruled. But of grace you knew nothing,” presages the 
great gift of the Promise to all men. The fulfillment of the Promise 
is the eternal obeisance not only of Caesar but of generations yet 
unborn. “Tu es Christus, tu solus Dominus.” 


Suicide Bent. By David Goldstein, LL.D. pp. 240, with appendix and 
index. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 1945. $2.00. 


Be you Catholic, Jew, Protestant, or Atheist; be you rich or 
poor; be you an American, French, or English, Doctor Goldstein 
will tell you why birth control is wrong and vicious. In this excel- 
lent book, the author rightly sets forth the question of population as 
one of the major problems of our era. He shows us why the birth 
rate in almost every country has decreased. He proves conclusively 
that birth control is the cause of the decline and puts forth facts 
and figures that cannot be denied. After positively proving that 
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birth control is the cause of the decline of the world’s population, 
he attacks the Sangerizers of Mankind from a religious point of view, 
In this second half of the book the eminent scholar and defender of 
the age-old moral principles, answers satisfactorily questions which 
the propagators of contraception put forth. Finally he quotes in full 
the “Edict of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, Kremlin, 
July 8, 1944,” and the Encyclical letter “Casti Connubii’’ of Pope 
Pius XI. 

This book will tell you why eighteen year old boys have to 
wear uniforms and fight the country’s battles. It is a work that is 
highly recommended to all, for it is a complete and timely treatment 
of the subject of birth control. After you have read this scholarly 
work, and if you be at all honest with yourself, you can’t fail to see 
why the Sangerizing of Mankind is wrong, vicious and thoroughly 
un-American. J.J.D. 


Personal Mental Hygiene. By Dom Thomas Vernor Moore, O.S.B., M.D. 
Ph.D. pp. 331, with index. Grune & Stratton, New York. 1944, 
$4.00. 


In the treatment of many mental disorders the personal effort of 
the patient is of paramount importance. Very often he alone can 
apply the remedy suggested. Hence Dr. Moore’s purpose in writing 
this book is to help the individual to help himself. As a rational 
creature, he can do this by using the proper means to ensure adequate 
control of his emotions. 

An attempt to solve all human difficulties on an emotional plane 
is a hopeless task. Yet modern psychiatrists seldom take into account 
the intellectual and spiritual part of man when treating emotional mal- 
adjustments. Dr. Moore overcomes this deficiency by presenting 
various attitudes of mind, ideals, and principles which may be of 
value to the individual confronted with the difficulties of life. 

The language of this work may be quite difficult for the or 
dinary reader. Nevertheless the book is heartily recommended as a 
practical aid in overcoming those personal defects which mar the 
character of and cause so much trouble in, our lives. Lal. 


Key Thinkers and Modern Thought, Vol. II. St. Louis University Studies 
in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. pp. 72. St. Louis University, 
St. Louis. 1944. 


The reader who expects to find anything about St. Thomas 
Aquinas in this volume will be disappointed. The only connection 
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seems to be that some of the papers here included were originally 
read at a celebration held on his feast day last year. These papers 
now supplemented by others form the present volume which pro- 
fesses to give us a view of modern thought. 

The papers treat such a variety of thinkers as Einstein, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Hutchins, and Father Marechal. For the most part they 
offer little more than a biographical sketch of the man and a super- 
ficial outline of his work—the sort of thing you would find in any 
encyclopedia. One or two of the articles are of slightly greater 
merit. Dr. Harmon has contributed a sane, if somewhat brief, anal- 
ysis of the doctrine and methods of Freud; while Thomas Patrick 
O'Neill has given us a fairly comprehensive sketch of Rosenberg, the 
philosopher of Nazism. The “non-specialist” for whom the volume 
is intended will be delighted to find Prof. Scholz’s article on the 
German dramatist, Hauptmann, written in German. 

It is the boast of the editor that the work “presents these men 
objectively: neither commending nor condemning.” In this lies one 
of the principal faults of the volume. No judgment is made on the 
diverse doctrines presented (a procedure of which St. Thomas would 
certainly have disapproved), nor is their precise importance in mod- 
ern thought indicated. Readers will profit very little from this 
volume. P.M.S. 


Mission of the University. By Jose Ortega y Gasset. Translated with 
an introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand. pp. 99 with index. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1944. $2.00. 


In this little book, of which one-third is an introduction by the 
translator, the author develops several interesting theses. Some of 


} them we can heartily endorse; of others we are dubious; to some, 


even hostile. For instance, he advocates reinstating in the university 
the basic function of teaching culture. To this we can give our 
assent, as well as to his well-placed emphasis on the active role of 
the student in education. Also laudable is his provision to take into 
consideration the student’s limited mental capacity and his insistence 
that the university should teach what it claims to teach—in other 
words, that it be honest. 

Among doubtful matters, of which we would like a fuller ex- 
planation, is the term “destino” —used quite frequently by the author. 
He explains it in one place as the “state of mind which the mystics, 
following a profound intuition, used to call the state of grace.” This 
state of mind consists in cheerfully accepting an inexorable destiny. 
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Now, this is certainly a far cry from what the Church and true 
mystics mean by the state of grace. Likewise, we must disagree with 
the following: “today there is no other spiritual power than the 
press ... in our times the ancient spiritual powers have disappeared: 
the Church, beeause it has abandoned the present (whereas the life 
of the people is ever a decidedly current affair). It is absurd to say 
that the Church is not a spiritual power. Is any society nearer to its 
members in aiding them in their present temporal needs as well as in 
their spiritual welfare’ than the Church? Moreover, the Church is 
always ready to extend her friendly open hand to any who will grasp 
it. That is where the power appears, in grasping it. B.J. 


Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth. By Eric Frank. pp. 
182. Oxford University Press, New York, 1945. 2.50. 


In the six brief essays which constitute this philosophical study, 
Dr. Frank may have been trying to squeeze religion into the con- 
fines of modern philosophical understanding, or perhaps he may 
have been trying to inject philosophy into religion. In either case 
he has failed. 

In successive essays Dr. Frank discusses The Nature of Man, 
The Existence of God, Creation and Time, Truth and Imagination, 
History and Destiny, and Letter and Spirit. Within these limits, he 
asks modern philosophy to “scrutinize objectively its own presup 
positions” so that it may again have “access to religious truth.’ 
However, Dr. Frank’s shabby presentation of a syncretized faith 
offers a poor fundament for any philosophical understanding. 

No one of these essays is free from error. They are eacha 
melange of truisms and blunders ranging from a denial of the per- 
manence of truth to a perversion of Christianity. The essay o 
Creation and Time comes closest to a sound presentation of facts 
and their causes. On the other hand, the most egregiously fallacious 
argumentation may be found in the essay on the Existence of Got. 
According to this essay, the existence of God can be proved to mot 
ern man only by the “agonized attempt to deny God.” 

The scholarship and grammar of these essays is not above re 
proach; St. Thomas’s arguments for the existence of God have bee 
grossly misinterpreted, and vague grammatical references only add 
to the confusion of Dr. Frank’s presentation of both religion and 
philosophy. W.D.H. 
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An Essay On The Economic Effects Of The Reformation. By George 
O'Brien, Litt.D., F.R. Hist. S., etc. pp. 194, with index. Newman 
Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1944. $2.50. 


In a society dominated by the Catholic Church, as was that of 
the Middle Ages, the rejection of the Faith by a sufficient number 
of individuals will necessarily result in a change for the worse of 
the whole life of that society. With this principle as a foundation 
Dr. O’Brien shows how the basic tenets of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion begot two opposite systems, Capitalism and Socialism. 

Though on the whole this is a good and thorough work, there are 
many debatable statements and some mistakes in it. In a discussion 
of scarcely two pages the author seems to have settled to his own 
satisfaction the hotly disputed question of usury. His treatment can- 
not be considered satisfactory. Likewise, he tends to make the Prot- 
estant Revolution abrupt rather than the culmination of a gradual 
departure from truth and true practice. He says (pp. 48-49) “pio- 
neers of Christianity . . . had to create the institution that would 
preserve the purity of Christian teaching and insist on the observ- 
ance of Christian morals.” This is false. The “pioneers” of Chris- 
tianity received from Jesus Christ that institution, His Church, which 
would preserve the purity of His teaching and insist on the observ- 
ance of His moral precepts. Dr. O’Brien frequently has history 
demonstrating things. Demonstration proceeds from universal prin- 
ciples which are true, certain, and causes of the conclusions. History, 
which is the mere recording of individual, particular events, can 
demonstrate nothing. The text, moreover, is peppered with some 
astounding generalization. Finally, the book is overburdened with 
quotations which make perusal difficult and tiresome. pm A 


A Documented History of the Franciscan Order. By Very Rev. Raphael 
M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., S.T.D., S.7.M. pp. 1028 with over 60 
illustrations, 4 indexes, and bibliography. The Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Md. 1944. $7.50. 


This record of Franciscan history is written by one fully com- 
petent for so grand and yet so arduous an undertaking. Fr. Raphael 
Huber is a distinguished Professor of History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. His more than thirty years of research is 
coupled with great erudition recognized both in Europe and the 
United States. As a result, he has given the reading public a reliable, 
thoroughly documented, and well-written volume of Franciscana. 

The book has three main divisions. The first two treat of the 
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foundation of the Order in 1209 up to its permanent division in 
1517. This section contains brief but adequate sketches of such 
Saints as Francis of Assisi, Bonaventure, Bernadine of Siena, John 
of Capistran, and James of the Marches. References are also made 
to St. Clare and the later reform of St. Colette. 

Considerable attention is given to the disputes which arose over 
the Rule and Testament of St. Francis. Due to the bitterness of 
these arguments, not all the reading will prove edifying. Fr. Huber 
has made no attempt to ignore the faults of the Brethren while he 
recounts the myriad glories of the Order. The author has wisely 
enlivened the text of his history with humorous incidents. This first 
half -of the book is extremely interesting and well presented. 

The third part of this mammoth undertaking is of a more techni- 
cal, though nonetheless absorbing, nature. The entire Rule of St. 
Francis is given as well as exact information on the organization 
of the Order in all three of its branches. The tenuous question of 
the Franciscan habit is treated at length. It will undoubtedly come 
as a surprise for the average reader to learn that gray was the orig- 
inal and traditional color of the Order. Also included here are 
thumbnail sketches of the numerous Franciscan Provinces. An ex- 
cellent treatment of the Medieval university set-up with special em- 
phasis on Franciscan scholars is likewise provided. 

Aside from typographical errors, inevitable in so lengthy a book, 
it would be difficult to find fault with the volume. The pictures have 
been well chosen. Students will be forever grateful to Fr. Huber 
for the extensive list of references and his careful evaluation of 
sources. All lovers of the Faith will rejoice in so complete and 
exhaustive a treatment of one of the greatest glories of the Church, 
the Franciscan Order. 

Dominicans will note with interest that as early as 1348, the 
Franciscans “recommended, especially towards the Dominicans, who 
should be looked upon as brothers” a spirit of hospitality. Although 
there were to be many disputes over philosophic and theological ques- 
tions between members of both Orders, the spirit of comradeship has 
continued and deepened to this day. 

Early in the book, Fr. Huber points out that St. Francis wanted 
his Friars to be joyful and not gloomy. That they have never lost 
this spirit testifies to the genuineness of the Conventuals, Capuchins, 
and Observants as true sons of St. Francis. R.S. 
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Pope Pius XII Priest and Statesman. By Kees Van Hoeck. pp. 106, with 
index. Philosophical Library, New York, 1945. $2.00. 


This biography of the Holy Father gives the reader many in- 
formal poses of the present Father of Christendom and points out 
many of the milestones of his life. One can appreciate his early 
hopes as a seminarian, admire his zeal as a young priest, and realize 
the weight of his ever-increasing burdens. Through an uncere- 
monious introduction, the reader is made to feel the ease which this 
dynamic character engenders in even the most formal of receptions. 
After the splendors of the magnificent coronation are graphically 
depicted, the ceaseless activity of the Pope is reviewed, without 
minimizing, however, the deep spirituality of the Pontiff. In men- 
tioning his triumphs and his sorrows, the author points out his 
zealous attempts for peace. In showing his pastoral care for the 
flock of Christ, he presents the great truth of faith, the Pope is the 
true vicar of Christ on earth. W.D.M. 


Father Theobald Mathew Apostle of Temperance. By the Reverend 
Patrick Rogers, M.A., Litt.D. pp. 166. With Bibliography and 
index. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1945. $2.50. 


Few men have impressed themselves more indelibly on the his- 
tory of their own age and of the world than the famous “Apostle of 
Temperance,” Father Theobald Mathew—the famous Irish Capuchin 
Friar. Many stories are told about him and many questions are 
asked about him. The most common question is: “Why did Father 
Mathew preach total abstinence and not the virtue of temperance.” 
The answer is to be found in his own words in this book: “I never 
stated that it is wrong to use strong drink, but I assert that there is 
a great risk in doing so and that the habit has produced many social 
evils.” 

Father Mathew stressed the importance of total abstinence in 
the spiritual life of the people. Total abstinence was not religion, 
he reminded his listeners, but the foundation on which religion 
must securely rest. “By taking the pledge a person removed the 
greatest obstacle to the performance of his religious duties, and this 
was the end which should always be kept in view. The results he 
accomplished for Ireland were unequalled by any other man. Be- 
cause of his generosity to the poor, his sincerity with all, and his 
indefatigable efforts for the betterment of his countrymen and of 
the world, his name will always live and will be blessed. 

The story of his efforts is told in this book in clear, vivid and 
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picturesque language, and it makes interesting reading for all. Every- 
one should be acquainted with the history of him of whom it has 
been truly and fittingly said: “He has wiped more tears from the 
face of women than any other being on the globe but the Lord 
Jesus, and thousands of lisping children will bless the providence 
that gave them an existence in the same age.” H.H. 


The Catholic Schools of England and Wales. By H. O. Evennett. pp. 
141 with index of proper names. Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. $1.25. 


Students who have been following the recent developments in 
England’s educational policy will appreciate the timely appearance of 
this general survey of the nature, ideals, functions, organization, and 
significance of the Catholic Schools in England and “Wales. The 
two central chapters of this book (concerned with the identification 
of Catholic Schools and the religious character of their organization 
and studies) present material, some of it for the first time, which is 
indispensable to any serious study of the particular and immediate 
problems confronting the Catholic Schools in these two countries. 

Of more general interest is the concise and accurate statement 
in the first chapter of the Church’s educational mission, ideals, and 
working principles. The author’s appraisal of these factors as the 
dynamic forces, at one time molding men and their civilizations, at 
another time being adapted prudently to existing national customs 
and institutions, is indicative of the sober judgment that characterizes 
his whole work. Rounding out the author’s consideration is a clear 
and forceful argument on the significance of the Catholic Schools in 
England today, an argument which merits careful consideration. 

re: 
Balkan Background. By Bernard Newman. pp. 348, with Short Reading 
List and index. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1945. $2.50. 


Bernard Newman has written a readable, vivid, and unbiased 
appeal for studied patience, enlightened sympathy and far-sighted un- 
derstanding of Europe’s ageless battle-field, the Balkans. But only 
one who has formed an opinion founded on a sound knowledge of the 
Balkan problems is capable of answering this appeal. 

To aid in the formation of such an opinion, Balkan Background 
unfolds not the mere facts of history but the rich story of a long- 
suffering class of people—the Balkan peasants. To know the peasant 
means: 1) to know how and why “religion and nationalism are 
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firmly and affectionately entwined in the Balkans;’ 2) to appre- 
ciate the influence of religion—for the most part Orthodox—in 
keeping alive the cultural influences, and hence the unity of the 
Balkan countries throughout centuries of Moslem subjection; 3) to 
understand why “unless there is a settlement in Yugoslavia, there 
will never be a settlement in the Balkans.” 

To know the peasants is to possess the key to the Balkans, the 
key that ‘can open the door to European peace. To know some of 
the reasons how and why “the Great Powers were using the Balkan 
states as their tools, always seeking their own advantage—or the 
discomfiture of their opponents” is to understand why that key has 
never really been used. 

Worthy of special mention is Mr. Newman’s apparently im- 
partial and enlightening presentation of the conflict in Jugoslavia 
which has raged around the now world-famous personalities of 
Tito and Mihailovitch. J.McT. 


The Argentine Republic. Ysabel Fisk Rennie. pp. 404, with bibliogra- 
phy, index and photographs. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1945. 
$4.00. 


Mrs. Rennie here presents the public with a history of the 
Argentine Republic, the first and only work of its kind in any lan- 
guage. Although the Argentine Republic did not begin to exist 
until 1853, Mrs. Rennie explores its bases as far back as 1826, omit- 
ting everything before that date “because the book has to begin 
somewhere.” 

This is an interesting history despite the profusion of indefinite 
pronominal antecedents in the first few chapters. The author pre- 
sents her information with a calm and fair mind. If you desire to 
learn something of the modern history of Argentina as a background 
for its present status, this is the book to read. 

Due perhaps to her personal inclination and interests (she: mar- 
ried an economist), Mrs. Rennie is concerned chiefly with the eco- 
nomic factors at work in the history of the Argentine Republic, and 
as a result her treatment of the subject seems slightly lopsided and 
distorted. 

Since she is a native of the United States (she spent only two 
years in Argentina), whatever bias there is in the book is in favor 
of our outlook on various questions; and, for the same reason, her 
understanding of the problems involved is not as sympathetic as 
that of a native Argentine would be. In regard to the Church, Mrs. 
Rennie displays the usual educated ignorance. j.8S. 
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William the Silent. By C. V. Wedgwood. pp. 302, with index. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1944. $3.00. 


This biography is a tribute to the industry and the literary ability 
of the author. However, it is written with the obvious purpose of 
building up Willjam, Prince of Orange. In so doing many of the 
historical figures of the age are subjected to a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Among them are Philip II, Don John of Austria, the Duke of 
Alva, Margaret of Parma, and Granvelle. In depicting William’s re- 
lations with his sovereign, the author has followed that section of the 
English historical school which is notorious for its falsification of 
Spanish history in general and of Philip II in particular. Queen 
Mary I of England, Philip’s wife, fares no better than her husband. 
“" . . the bloodiest religious persecution in that country’s recorded 
history (England) was in progress under the auspices of Philip's 
devoted wife, Mary Tudor” (p. 19). Such extravagant overstate- 
ments, sorry to say, are all too frequent. This persecution is 
dwarfed into insignificant child’s play when compared with the 
deluge of blood unloosed in Elizabeth’s reign. This persecution was 
really not religious but political, for the offenders were guilty of high 
treason. 

The author asserts that although William learned from the 
Emperor Charles V and Mary (his Catholic educators) responsi- 
bility to the people, “he differed from them in an assessment of right 
and wrong which was moral rather than political; and of which the 
foundations must surely have been laid in early childhood at Dillen- 
burg” (p. 8). It was here that the young William received his 
Lutheran training. To state that William had a notion of the basic 
ethical concepts and that he received these at Dillenburg, is a gratui- 
tous assumption. His career is eloquent testimony of his attitude 
regarding moral right and wrong. He was baptized a Catholic, be- 
came a Lutheran, changed back to Catholicism, later switched to 
Lutheranism, and then finally embraced Calvinism. In short, he 
professed that religion which would be monetarily or militarily prof- 
itable, or which would enhance his power and rank in the nobility. 
He was pragmatic and utterly bereft of any absolute moral principles. 
Throughout his career his duplicity and chicanery would have been 
an inspiration to Machiavelli. 

The thesis set forth by the author that William was not guilty 
of treason remains unproved. Louis of Nassau, his brother, ad- 
mittedly plotted treason at William’s house and under his guiding 
hand. To say Louis is a traitor while maintaining that William 1s 
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not, is a fanciful hypothesis. It is a distinction of reason with no 
foundation in fact. This book will appeal to those alone who want 
their history written principally according to the author’s subjective 
feelings, and not according to an intelligent insight of objective 
reality. CPF. 


Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet. By Rembert W. Patrick. pp. 368, 
with -bibliography and index. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge. 1944. $3.75. 


The story of the Civil War has not yet been completely told. 
Books are still being written by men of the North and of the South, 
aimed at casting more light on the darkness which still shrouds much 
of the picture. This study has precisely this end in view. It gives 
a thorough and sympathetic treatment of the men who directed the 
Confederate Government throughout its tempestuous life. 

With the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
slightly modified, as the foundation of the Confederacy, the southern 
leaders called upon Jefferson Davis to accept the presidency. Although 
Davis was fitted more for a military than for a political career, he 
was forced into the political limelight by his strong pro-south atti- 
tude. Sensitive and strong willed, he made many political enemies. 
It was with difficulty that he secured a cabinet which he considered 
able to cope with the tribulations of a young State at war with a 
powerful enemy. It is to his credit, that, once formed, few changes 
were made in the permanent Cabinet. The criticism leveled at him 
in this matter and in many others was extremely biased, as the author 
shows from contemporary documents. Unconstructive and at times 
vicious, it did much to weaken the morale of his nation. 

Each of the members of the Cabinet is presented in a brief 
biographical sketch. The author is concerned primarily with the 
character of each man, his working methods, and his relations with 
the President. 

The book ends with the flight of Jefferson Davis and his Cabi- 
net before the advancing Union armies, and the subsequent capture 
of most of them. F.M.C. 

The Declaration of Independence—The Evolution of the Text as Shown 
in Facsimiles of Various Drafts by its Author, Thomas Jefferson. 

By Julian P. Boyd. pp. 84. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 

N. J. 1945. $3.50. 


In this brief, scholarly work the author indicates the proximate 
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sources of the Declaration of Independence. After considering the 
philosophical and historical progenitors of the Declaration Mr. Boyd 
treats in detail two documents that had a pronounced effect upon the 
draft. These are Thomas Jefferson’s “Draft of the Proposed Vir. 
ginia Constitution” and George Mason’s “Bill of Rights of Virginia,” 
Then follows a’ critical analysis of the various extant drafts together 
with an evaluation and solution of the difficulties presented. 

The scholarship and readability of this work together with the 
reproductions of the extant drafts of the Declaration make this book 
extremely valuable for all who are seriously interested in this his- 
torical document. It should prove invaluable not only in the libra- 
ries but also in the classrooms of our nation. W.B.R. 


The Quality of Mercy. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh Francis Blunt. pp. 183. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1945. $1.75. 


The Quality of Mercy treats with reverence, understanding, and 
frequently, with eloquence the nature and practice of the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy in the Pagan, Jewish, and Christian eras 
of civilization. One who has meditated on Holy Scripture’s account 
of that dramatic scene at the Last Judgment, when Christ will sepa- 
rate the just from the damned, will not underestimate the importance 
of this comprehensive work on mercy, the fruit of charity. For it 
is mercy as it is manifested in seemingly small things that has been 
singled out by God as the basis for this separation. In the ears of 
the just alone will Christ’s words of election echo: “Amen I say to 
you, as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 
it to me.” 

Mercy may very well be “big business,” for, as Monsignor Blunt 
pointedly remarks, it is God’s business. But mercy can never become 
a closed corporation. It is a virtue that must be practiced by all of 
us who will stand before the throne of His Majesty. The Quality 
of Mercy reminds us of this obligation, and offers us inspiration, 
sorely needed in these times, to practice the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. P.F. 
Between Ourselves. By Aloysius Roche. pp. 182. Longmans, Green 

and Co., New York. 1945. $2.00. 


Though this book is written in Father Roche’s usual free and 
delightful style, those who are accustomed to reading his works for 
what he has to say will be disappointed. In nineteen short essays he 
attempts to build up a Christian frame of mind for every-day use. A 
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little more solid doctrine would have assured him of success. But 
between ourselves, as the book stands it will hardly succeed in build- 
ing anything more than sweet but short lived sentiments. FS. 


The Devil's Share. dy Denis de Rougemont. pp. 221. The Bollingen 
Series, Pantheon Books, New York. 1945. $2.50. 


M. de Rougemont is a French Protestant theologian who has 
exerted considerable influence on Catholic thought in France during 
the past ten or fifteen years, particularly by his work with the groups 
of Esprit and Temps Presents. His writing in English, translated 
from the French, has caused interest in England and the United 
States among Catholic theologians. 

His intention in this book is to show that the evils which we 
recognize today are reasonably to be attributed only to the devil, a 
real being, a fallen angel intent on leading us to evil. It is an at- 
tempt at unmasking the devil in the works of our era, in our war 
psychologies, in our attitudes toward Hitler and Hitlerism. (We 
have conceived these as the only modern works of Satan, as though 
he could not be in Germany and in our armchair at the same time.) 
De Rougemont analyses the modern cult of romantic love, family 
disorders, our philosophies of art and culture; he shows the devil 
in the apparent virtues of the democracies, in the strength of in- 
dustrialism . . . in all modern activity, in a vivid, clever, and pene- 
trating way. 

The book fails in one important point: the answer to the devil. 
It is not enough to recognize him wherever he is (if that were pos- 
sible). It is necessary to combat and overcome him. M. de Rouge- 
mont makes an attempt at the defense. But his answer is inadequate. 
It is not enough to oppose Satan with the blue of the sky or the 
Bread and the Wine. It is necessary to oppose him with prayer, 
penance, the Sacraments and the practice of supernatural virtue, as 
St. Paul and the Church teach us. 

If a reader thinks that he has the solution to the problem because 
he understands the book, then he can be sure that in that instant the 
devil has slipped in between the pages. Baudelaire may be right: “It 
is the devil’s cleverest wile to convince us that he does not exist.” 
It is just as clever to convince us that we know where he is and give 
us confidence in our wit. He is then in the one place we would fail 
to look for him, in our security and complacency. M.H. 
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Golden Rose. By Pamela Hinkson. pp. 371. Alfred A. Knoff, New 
York. 1944. $2.50. 


Golden Rose is a novel that is unique in the multitude of so 
called novels that are penned today. It contains a moral meaning— 
one which is sufficient in itself to recommend the book. 

It is a story which tells of the love of a man for a woman— 
nothing unusual in a novel. What is unusual and what sets it apart 
from most modern romances is the fact the Golden Rose has an 
interwoven pattern of supreme heroism coupled with goodness, 
Omitting the usual evil, which contemporary authors consider neces- 
sary in a story, Miss Hinkson has stressed the virtuous and the truly 
ethical. This nobleness is symbolized by the yellow roses which 
bloom under the burning skies of India, and by the all-encompassing 
love of a colorful missionary nun in the state hospital of Mholpur, 

Combining emotional delicacy and unusual descriptive vivid- 
ness, the author has succeeded in telling an ordinary story in an ex- 
traordinary way. F.C.M. 


My Requiem Missal and Mass Card. Explained by Father Stedman, 
pp. 128. Confraternity of The Precious Blood, Brooklyn, New York. 
1944. $.30. 


The briefest persusal of the contents of My Requiem Missal 
And Mass Card is sufficient to indicate its practicality. This “vest- 
pocket-size” booklet serves as a Mass card, presents a clear, easily- 
followed Requiem missal, offers a brief statement of the doctrines of 
Purgatory and Indulgences, and lists indulgenced prayers to be said 
for the dead. A series of illustrated articles outlining the duties of 
devotion to the holy souls and a statement of the prayers to be said 
at the grave enhance the value of this booklet. A special feature of 
the missal is the application of Father Stedman’s workable system 
of numerical notation to the Funeral, Month’s Mind, and the An- 
niversary Masses. PF; 


Saint Thomas Aquinas, O.P., Explains Our Lady's Feasts. By Rev. E. C. 
McEniry, O.P. pp. 51. College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1945. 
$1.00. 


Just seven years ago, Father McEniry gave us his Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Meditations, based upon an earlier work by Father Mezard. 
He has now extracted from that volume the meditations referring to 
the Blessed Virgin and presented them in booklet form. The result 
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is an excellent compendium of the Mariology of the Angelic Doctor, 
drawn not only from the Summa Theologica but also from his other 
works, particularly his scriptural commentaries, his sermons, and his 
explanation of the Hail Mary. All lovers of Mary will be grateful to 
Father McEniry for making the doctrine of Saint Thomas on our 
Lady available in so handy a form and in idiomatic English. 

There are twenty meditations included, treating all the principal 
feasts of our Lady. An appropriate prayer, drawn from the liturgy 
or from the traditional prayers of the Church, is appended to each 
meditation. It is unfortunate, however, that Father McEniry did not 
see fit to include the dates of the various feasts. The reader who 
wishes to ascertain the source of many of the selections will be dis- 
appointed also, for in many cases the references to the works of 
Saint Thomas have been omitted. P.M.S. 


Enjoying the New Testament. By Margaret T. Monro. pp. 176, with 
Epilogue and three appendices. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 1945. $2.50. 


Enjoying the New Testament was written “to help people to 
read the New Testament for the first time and to find it an-enjoyable 
experience.” In one respect at least, the work is unique: its reading 
time. Divided not into chapters but into twenty-one “Weeks,” the 
book assigns a part of the New Testament for each week’s reading, 
following the order in which the New Testament was written. 
Strictly speaking, the course would extend to only five months, but 
as the authoress charmingly puts it, “Allowing, however, for per- 
sonal tastes—and also for emergencies, flu, holidays, domestic crises 
and the like, it is better to think of it as a six months’ course.” 

In each of the “Weeks,” the authoress tries to orientate the 
reader to the particular reading assigned by giving something of 
the background, date of composition, character of the recipients of 
the writing, and other notes of introduction. At the end of most 
assignments there is a section entitled “To Think About,” wherein 
the reader is asked to try to discover the various problems the writer 
had in mind when writing, as, for instance, in the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, where St. Paul corrects some misunderstandings 
concerning the Parousia. Sometimes the reader is asked to detect 
the characteristics peculiar to a certain hagiographer, such as the 
medical terminology of St. Luke. Answers are given in Appendix 
A. Appendix B is a selected bibliography for further reading, while 
Appendix C contains a chronology of the New Testament. 
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Margaret Monro has a commendable end in this book, namely, 
the promotion of biblical reading and study. However, her book 
cannot be given unqualified recommendation. No one who has seri- 
ously read the New Testament as the Word of God will subscribe 
to the advice, “Begin With the Book of Acts. It is one of the world’s 
great thrillers. And read it like a thriller . . . and take it for your 
light reading this week, instead of whatever you thought of buying.” 
This “Bible-as-literature” approach to the reading of Holy Scripture 
is both a compromise and a dangerous principle. If there is an ad- 
venture in the story of St. Paul’s journey’s, it is not primarily for 
the delight of its readers. Imagery and figures in Holy Scripture are 
ordained primarily to the instruction of the faithful in divine things, 
To thrill at the adventures of Paul the traveller is one thing; to thrill 
at the manifestation of Divine power and excellence is quite another. 
Love of the Scriptures will never be generated by, nor fostered on, a 
“Bible-as-literature”’ basis. 

On page 17 the authoress writes, “the papyrus reed, now ex- 
tinct... .” On page 60, we learn that Idumea is east of the Jordan. 
Nicodemus is a Sadducee, according to the authoress, p. 68, but ac- 
cording to St. John, 3, 1, he was a Pharisee. These, and many errors 
of interpretation leave much to be desired in a work which might 
have been worthwhile. thn 


Thomistic Bibliography: 1920-1940. By Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. pp. 
viii, 312. The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, Mo. 1945. $3.00. 


To survey Thomistic literature for the years 1920-1940, one has 
but to turn to this excellent bibliography. It carries on the work of 
two Dominican Fathers, P. Mandonnet, O.P., and J. Destrez, O.P. 
In 1921 these two scholars published Bibliographie Thomiste, a list 
of works on the life, writings, and thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The items in both bibliographies are classified under five major cate- 
gories: I. Life and personality of St. Thomas, II. Works of St. 
Thomas, III. Philosophical doctrines, IV. Theological doctrines, V. 
Doctrinal and historical relations. 

Mr. Bourke states in his introduction, “In the main, the analyti- 
cal divisions according to subject matter of the present list, follow 
those of the Mandonnet-Destrez Bibliographie Thomiste. These 
categories, with a few modifications for the sake of clarity and com 
pleteness, have been retained so that it will be possible to use this 
bibliography as a supplement to that of 1921.” Included in the in- 
troduction is a chronology of the life of St. Thomas and a chrono 
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logical list of St. Thomas’ works, including references to the various 
editions. 

The arrangement of the bibliography makes for handy reference. 
There are four indexes. These indexes list proper names of authors 
and persons mentioned in titles, anonymous works, references to 
atticles appearing in periodicals and collections, and symbols of fre- 
quently cited works. Works are cited from all scholarly languages. 
The amourit of Thomistic bibliographical information included in the 
312 pages is a gold mine for scholars and librarians. It goes with- 
out saying that it should be purchased immediately by libraries spe- 
cializing in philosophical, theological and scriptural literature. It 
should not be missing from the shelves of any person interested in 
Thomism. Mr. Bourke is to be congratulated on the successful com- 
pletion of a fine piece of work. The Modern Schoolman has added 
another worth-while book to its list of publications. Thomistic 
Bibliography is a reference tool worth its weight in gold to all who 
are in search of the truth. R.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Cleansing of the Temple. By Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York. 1945. $1.75. 

The National Catholic Almanac for 1945. Compiled by the Franciscan Clerics of 
Holy Name College, Washington, D. C. St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, New 
Jersey. $1.00. 

Principio To Wheeling (1715-1945). By Earl Chapin May. Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, New York. 1945. $3.00. 

The Reign of Jesus Through Mary. By Gabriel Denis, S.M.M. Revised edition. 
The Montfort Fathers, Bay Shore, New York. 1945. $1.00. 

Jésus Passait. By Ernest Pallascio-Morin. Les Editions Du Levrier, Ottawa and 
Montreal. 1945. $1.25. 

Proceedings of the Eighty-Ninth Convention of the Catholic Verein of America 
and the Twenty-Eighth Convention of The National Catholic Women’s Union. 
Central Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Calling of a Diocesan Priest. By Joseph Clifford Fenton, $.T.D. The New- 
man Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1944. $.50. 

The Appeal to the Emotions in Preaching. By Edmond D. Benard, M.A., S.T.D. 
The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1944. $.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Secret of Mary. By Blessed Louis Grignion De Montfort. Revised Edition. 
The Montfort Fathers, Bay Shore, New York. $.15. 

I! Segreto Di Maria O La Schiavitu’ D’ Amore Della SS. Vergine. Italian trans- 
og of The Secret of Mary. The Montfort Fathers, Bay Shore, New York. 
10. 
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How Rich Are The Young. By Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D. Catholic Stu 
dents’ Mission Crusade, National Center, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. $.10. 

The Eucharist, The Life of the Church. By The Reverend Bede Lebbe, OSB, 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. $.18. 

Saint Therese Patroness of the Missions. By Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. Carmelite 
Press, Englewood, N. J., and Chicago, Ill. $.10. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana: 
1. Eucharistic Christ. Translation from the Latin by Placidus Kempf, OSB, 
$.10. 
Follow Christ. Vocation Number 1945. $.25. 


Christ Calls. A Guidebook on Stimulating Vocations for the Use of Grade 
and High School Teachers. By Theodore Heck, O.S.B., Ph.D. $.25. 


4. QMP Stories. Number 4. By Quentin Morrow Phillip. $.25. 


FATHERS RUMBLE AND CARTY. RADIO REPLIES PRESS, St. Paul, Minn: 
Six Pre-Marriage Instructions for Catholics and Non-Catholics. $.10. 
Way of the Cross. Arranged for Congregational Praying and Singing. $.10. 
Anti-Semitism prior to 1500. By Rev. Arthur J. Riley, Ph.D. $.15. 
Cry of the Children. Religious Vocations for Girls. $.10. 
To Be A Priest. By Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. $.10. 
Jewish Problems By A Christian Israelite. By David Goldstein, LL.D. $115. 
Seventh Day Adventists. $.10. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and. 

SYMPATHY their sympathy to the Very Rev. J. C. Osbourn, O.P., the Rev. J. 

F. Beever, O.P., Bro. Cornelius Kane, O.P., and Bro. Leo Julien, 

O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. A. B. Begley, O.P., and the Rev. 

D. F. Anderson, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. B. Affleck, O-P., 

the Rev. T. B. Kelly, O.P., Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., Bro. Albert McDonnell, 

O.P., and Bro. Jordan Duffy, O.P., on the death of their brothers; to the Very 

Rev. O. D. Parent, O.P., and the Rev. D. M. Galliher, O.P., on the death of 
their sisters. 














The Very Rev. W. J. McLaughlin, O.P., has been re-elected as 

ELECTIONS prior of Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, N. J. The Very Rev- 

AND erend Provincial has announced the following appointments: the 

APPOINTMENTS Rev. J. D. Enright, O.P., as pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Johnson 

City, Tenn.; the Rev. P. A. Skehan, O.P., as President of the 

Pontifical Faculty of Theology and Pro-Regent of Studies in Washington, D. C.; 

the Rev. T. R. Gallagher, O.P., as Secretary of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology 
in the Studium at Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. D. F. Reilly, O.P., and the Rev. J. A. O'Donnell, O.P., 
CHAPLAINS have received their commissions as chaplains in the Navy. 


The Rev. L. M. Bond, O.P., recently rescued, with other American 

MANILA Dominicans, from the Los Banos internment camp by American 

and guerilla troops, has returned to this country. The Rev. T. D. 

Chang, O.P., is well and working in the Philippines. Father Chang did not suffer 

internment and was able to carry on his priestly offices all through the period of 
Japanese occupation. 


On June 8 in the chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
OrDINATIONS D. C., the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, D.D., Bishop of Colum- 

bus, ordained the following students to the Priesthood: Raymond 
Thomas Aquinas Collins, Lloyd Albert Mahler, Robert Patrick Sullivan, John 
Denis Brackett, Francis Xavier Finnegan, John Timothy Dittoe, James Terence 
Sullivan, Bernard David Kenny, Francis Clement McKenna, Walter Hubert Horan 
and William Augustine Dooley. 

At the same ceremony, the following students were ordained to the Diaconate: 
Brothers Alphonse Gailevicius, Joseph Mahoney, Gerald King, Dominic Hughes, 
Aloysius McTigue, Peter Coyne, Michael James, Edward Dominic Hennessy, Bede 
McGroarty, Paul McKenna, Cornelius Kane, John Fearon, Mannes Rogers and 
George Hart. 
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PROVINCE OF SAINT ALBERT THE GREAT 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY their sympathy to the Rev. M. M. Barron, O.P., on the death of 
his father; and to the Rev. C. A. Therres, O.P., on the death of 

his sister. 


On March 23, the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., auxiliay 
OrRDINATIONS bishop of Chicago, conferred the Priesthood on the Revs. Matthew 

R. Scullion, O.P., William B. Mahoney, O.P., Russel J. Aumann, 
O.P., James M. Erwin, O.P., Thomas D. Sheehan, O.P., Thomas L. Dolan, OP, 
John B. Dering, O.P., Gilbert D. Sherry, O.P., Dennis P. Brady, O.P. and Dennis 
A. McNamara, O.P. : 

In ordination ceremonies May 5, the same prelate conferred the Subdiaconat 
on the Rev. Bros. John Dominic Corcoran, O.P., Valerian Flynn, O.P., Stephen 
Reidy, O.P., Justin Aldridge, O.P., Mark Verschure, O.P., Arthur Kinsella, OP, 
and Raphael Comeau, O.P. 

On the same occasion Bishop O’Brien conferred the orders of Exorcist and 
Acolyte on: ‘Bros. Gabriel Hoff, O.P., Francis Crowe, O.P., Louis Bertrand Cun 
ningham, O.P., Robert Dolehide, O.P., Bonaventure Balsam, O.P., Antoninus Kil. 
bridge, O.P., Peter Houlihan, O.P., Augustine Rock, O.P., Albert Ryan, O.P. and 
Innocent Hren, O.P. 


The Rev. Thomas Cain, O.P., and the Rev. Alfred Norton, OP, 
MANILA who were interned at Los Banos, Phil. Is., prison camp by th 


Japanese after the fall of Manila, where they were assigned to 
Santo Tomas University, have returned to the United States. They reported to th 
Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, March 7. On April 16, Lt. Col. Stephen 
Sitter, of the Army medical corps, recently released from Cabanatuan prison cam 
in the Philippines, addressed the students. He disclosed that the Rev. John L 
Curran, O.P., had been at that camp and is now imprisoned on the Japanese mai 
land, having volunteered to accompany a contingent of American prisoners. 


The Rev. Louis Scheerer, O.P., returning Chinese missionary, ws 
CHINA at the House of Studies, March 15, and addressed the student. 


The Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., joined with other Fathers 
JUBILEE the Chicago area to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of Holy 
Trinity Church, Chicago, on April 8. The Rev. I. I. Bojanic, OP, 

is pastor. 


The seventh annual convocation of The Thomist Association, clo 

THOMIST ing the 1944-45 season of lecture courses, was held May 6 i 

ASSOCIATION Milwaukee. At the Mass of thanksgiving the Rev. Joseph Heis, 

archdiocesan director of the Holy Name Society, delivered th 

sermon. The Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., gave the principal address at th 

breakfast which followed. A forum, later in the day, on the San, Francisco Cot 
ference, was conducted by the Very Rev. William Curran, O.P. 

This season lecture courses were given in Sacred Scripture, theology, and phi 
losophy, to seven chapters in the following cities: Milwaukee, Racine, Kenoshi 
Oshkosh, Chicago and Appleton. The following members of the Faculty at Rive 
Forest conducted the courses: Fathers T. M. Sparks, O.P., William Curran, OP, 
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John L. Callahan, O.P., Edmund Marr, O.P., R. T. Murphy, O.P., J. J. McDonald, 
OP., and G. R. Joubert, O.P. This year also marked the initial publication of 
the Association’s chronicle, The Thomist Bulletin. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY sympathy to the Rev. L. M. Osbourn, O.P., and the Rev. P. D. 
‘ Kane, on the death of their mothers. 


The Very Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., has been elected Prior of the 

ELECTION Convent of the Immaculate Conception at Ross, California. Father 
Ward was formerly a member of the Provincial Retreat Band, as 

well as Master of Students at the Studium in Oakland. 


The Province of the Holy Name regrets to announce the death of 
NECROLOGY two of its Fathers: the Rev. Joseph F. Barragan, O.P., and the 

Rev. Louis G. Clark, O.P. Father Barragan was buried at the 
Provincial Cemetery in Benicia, March 3, after a Solemn Funeral Mass celebrated 
by the Very Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial. The Very Rev. T. G. 
Gabisch, O.P., delivered the sermon. Father Clark was buried from St. Dominic’s 
Church, San Francisco, on April 7, after a Solemn Funeral Mass, attended by His 
Excellency Archbishop John J. Mitty of San Francisco, and celebrated by the 
Provincial, the Very Rev. B. M. Blank, O.P. The Very Rev. A. A. Healy, O.P., 
Prior of St. Dominic’s, delivered the sermon. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Conference of Mothers General, Newburgh, N. Y. 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., Archbishop of New 
York, pontificated at the Solemn Mass opening the Conference of the Dominican 
Mothers General at Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y., on April 6. 

The five-day Conference, April 5-9, the first to be held in New York State, 
was attended by fifty-five Mothers General and companions, representative of twen- 
ty-six of the thirty-one Third Order communities in the United States and Havana. 
Mothers General were in attendance from California, Washington, Texas, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Havana, 
Cuba, New Jersey and New York. It was the sixth Conference to be held by the 
Dominican communities in the United States, the first having been called at the 
Motherhouse of the Dominicans at San Rafael, California, in 1933. 

The assistant priest at the Pontifical Mass was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry 
O'Carroll, P.A., of Newburgh. The Deacons of Honor were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. A. Nelson, Vicar for Religious in the Archdiocese, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. 
McDonnell, national director for the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
The deacon of the Mass was the Rev. G. De Leon of Cornwall; the subdeacon, 
the Rev. T. J. Holland, $.S.J., of Epiphany Apostolic College. The Masters of 
Ceremonies were Rev. T. J. McMahon, D.D., of New York, and the Rev. R. A. 
Luedke of Newburgh. The Missa Solemnis was sung by the Sisters of the New- 
burgh community. 
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The sermon was delivered by Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., who, as retreat 
master, preached the daily spiritual conferences. Father Heagen explained the 
Dominican ideal of asceticism as conceived by St. Dominic more than seven hun. 
dred years ago and showed its perfect adaptability to the needs and problems of 
the twentieth century. 

After the final blessing at the Mass, His Excellency spoke of his privilege in 
bringing to the Mothers assembled at Mt. St. Mary the special apostolic blessing 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, through the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rey, 
Amleto G. Cicognani; and the blessing of the Very Rev. Martin S. Gillet, O.P, 
Master General of the Dominican Order. Above all, he said, he prized the privi- 
lege of bringing down upon the altar at the Consecration of the Mass Our Blessed 
Lord Himself to bestow His light and Holy Spirit upon those souls so generous 
in His service. He spoke of the inspiration he had received from meeting the 
Mothers General and urged them to face with new courage the challenge to their 
ideals and service. Referring to Father Heagen’s discourse as a warning to each 
soul present to rededicate self to his or her calling, the Archbishop stressed the 
twofold ideal of Dominicanism: contemplare et contemplata aliis tradere—a \ife of 
contemplation, of prayer and penance on the one hand; on the other, a life of 
active service. 

In addition to the officers of the Mass, the following clergy were at the Mass 
and at the dinner given in honor of the Archbishop: Rev. E. A. Dooley, O.M1, 
of Blamville; Rev. J. P. Hearon, Poughkeepsie; Rev. J. Mannix, Newburgh; Rev. 
D. J. Kelleher, Steward Air Field Army Chaplain; Rev. E. G. Brunner, S.S.J., of 
Epiphany Apostolic College; Rev. J. U. Cahill, O.P., Chaplain at Mt. St. Mary's; 


Rev. W. J. McDonald, Rosendale; and Rev. G. B. Fagan, New Paltz. 

Msgr. Nelson addressed the Mothers and their companions at the first assembly 
of the Conference. Msgr. McDonnell met and addressed the group at five o'clock 
on Saturday. 


Five meetings for the transaction of busiriess and general discussion were held. 
Seven retreat conferences were given by Father Heagen. Several Executive Board 
meetings were held. 


A solemn Dominican Mass was celebrated on Sunday, April 8, by Father 
‘Heagen, assisted by Rev. J. U. Cahill, O.P., as deacon, and Rev. F. A. Howley, 
O.P., of Providence College, as subdeacon. The Sisters of the Newburgh Com- 
munity sang the Mass. 

A Missa Cantata was celebrated by Father Heagen on Monday, April 9. This 
was followed by Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament and the Itinerantium 
ceremony. 


Rev. Mother M. Gerald, O.P., of Adrian, Mich., President of the Conference, 
presided at the business meetings. She was assisted by Rev. Mother M. Romana, 
O.P., of Racine, Wisc., Vice-President, and Rev. Mother Mary de Lourdes, O.P, 
of Newburgh, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The officers elected for the years 1945-1947 are: President, Rev. Mother 
Mary de Lourdes, O.P., of Newburgh; Vice-President, Rev. Mother M.., Bernardina, 
O.P., of Mission San Jose, Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Mother M. Margaret, 
O.P., of San Rafael, Calif. 

At the invitation of Rev. Mother M. Stephanie, O.P., of St. Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio, the next Conference will be held at St. Mary of the 
Springs during the Easter Octave of 1947. 
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Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Sister and pupils of the Galveston vicinity were honored by a visit from 
Reverend M. L. Chataignon, Colonel Chaplain U.S.A., while on his brief furlough. 

On March 25th the Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Vincent Rosenbach was ob- 
served. Two Sisters pronounced their first vows: Sister M. Cornelius Plemmons 
and Sister Marie Bordages; two others received the habit: Sister M. Francis Crider 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., and Sistef M. Annette Orlando of Beaumont, Texas. 
His Excellency the Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, presided at the ceremony. 

The Gonvention of Mothers General at Newburgh, N. Y., was attended by 
Sisters M. Sebastian and Mary Charles representing Mother M. Angela. 

Vocation Week, Brotherhood Week, Red Cross Drives, and drives for the 
McCloskey Cheer Fund all kept the various schools busy. The Pius XII Essay 
contest sponsored by the N.C.C.W. found many winning papers among our con- 
testants. St. Agnes Academy, Houston, has conducted an all-year drive for the 
proposed St. Elizabeth’s Hospital to be erected for the colored” people of Houston. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On Monday, April 9, Sister Mary of the Annunciation, formerly of New 
Haven, Conn., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her Religious Profession. A Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by the Very Rev. B. J. Johannsen, O.P., Prior 
of Holy Name Church, Philadelphia. The Deacon of the Mass was the Rev. J. S. 
Moran, O.P., and the Subdeacon, the Rev. E. D. Fenwick, O.P. 

The Rev. T. F. Conlon, O.P., preached the sermon on the life of the Per- 
petual Rosary Sisters and congratulated the jubilarian on twenty-five years of faith- 
ful service. 

The Jubilarian was the happy recipient of the Holy Father's blessing, and the 
blessing and congratulatory message of His Excellency the Most Reverend Bishop 
Eustace. 


Congregation of Saint Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Mother Mary Dominic Ray, Mother General, and Sister Mary Elizabeth Englert, 
Vicaress General, attended the Dominican Mothers General Conference at New- 
burgh, in April. 

Sponsored by the USO under the immediate direction of Miss Marie Nylan, 
N.C.W.C., a Day of Recollection for United States Service Women is held in 
the college chapel every month. 

The Birthday of The Father of Our Country was observed as a day of thanks- 
giving for the success of Archbishop Rummel’s “Youth Progress Drive’; three 
Masses were offered in gratitude by Rev. J. J. McInerney, O.P., college chaplain, 
Rev. John Toomey, S.J., of Loyola University, and Chaplain William Harty, A.U‘S. 

Sponsored by the National Education Association, the Mother Mary de Ricci, 
O.P., a Chapter of The Future Teachers of America was installed at Dominican col- 
lege in February. 

The “Veritas’’ staff and its moderator, Sister Mary Beatrice Daviet, O.P., were 
hostesses to the College Editors Association of New Orleans, during the: month of 
_. Miss Maude O'Bryan, ‘‘Up and Down the Street’’ columnist, was the guest 
speaker. 

The annual “Victory Novena in honor of St. Joseph” was conducted at his 
shrine on the college campus. 
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During Vocation Week, Rev. C. S. Willis, $.M., of Notre Dame Seminary, 
addressed the students on the subject of “Marriage,” Miss M. Ayala, Dominican 
alumna, and social worker, spoke on ‘“‘Avocations’” and Mother Mary Dominic 
gave a short talk on “The Religious Life.” 

On the feast of Saint Thomas Aquinas a joint program by the college and 
high school students was presented in honor of Mother Mary Dominic, Mother 
General, whose patgonal and profession feast,occur during summer vacation. 

Members of the faculty of Dominican college attended the meetings of the 
Southern Regional Unit Convention of the National Catholic Education Association 
at Loyola University. 

Veronica Mimoso, young New York artist-pianiste recently favored St. Mary's 
with two recitals. 

Sponsored by Sister M. Peter Casteix, O.P., supervisor of the community 
parochial schools, the first Teachers’ Institute for Instructors in the Primary Grades 
was held at St. Anthony of Padua school. 

Students of the Louisiana State University School of Library Science visited 
the college and high school libraries. 

The large enrollment in the high school necessitated two annual student te. 
treats: Rev. J. Hoppe, O.P., conducted the first, and the second was directed by 
Rev. T. Bolduc, S.M. 

The annual alumnae retreat was conducted by Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P. 

Sponsored by the alumnae, Rev. V. O'Connell, S.M., delivered a lecture on the 
“Philosophy of Communism.” 

Rev. James G. Joyce, O.P., during his recent visit to New Orleans, addressed 
an assembly of college history students. 


Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, Provincial of St. Albert the Great Province, and 
Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., were recent visitors. 


On Ash Wednesday Sister Mary Raphael Ryan, O.P., died. A fortnight later, 
death claimed Sister Mary Ignatius Maurin, O.P. May they rest in peace. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Reverend E. L. Van Becelaere, O.P., assistant chaplain, observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination on March 24th. Assisting at his solemn high 
Mass of thanksgiving were the Reverend R. W. Mulvey, O.P., former chaplain and 
now of Madison, Wisconsin; and the Reverend P. M. Clancy, O.P., of River 
Forest, Illinois. The Reverend R. D. Goggins, O.P., pastor of the Blessed Sacta- 
ment Church, Madison, preached the sermon. Guests included the Very Reverend 
R. P. O'Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert the Great Province, the Very Reverend 
J. M. Kelleher, O.P., pastor of the Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis; the Rev- 
erend T. H. Daily, O.P., the Reverend J. J. McDonald, O.P., and J. C. Joyce, OP., 
of River Forest, Ill.; the Reverend B. B. Meyer, O.P. and C. A. Carosella, O.P, 
of Oak Park, Ill., as well as friends among the secular clergy of the Dubuque and 
LaCrosse dioceses. On Sunday evening, March 25th, as a concluding tribute to 
the Reverend Jubilarian, the Academy pupils sang Protheroe’s sacred cantata, 
“Olivet,” with organ accompaniment. 

The following Sisters will celebrate their golden jubilee of reception on 
July 4th: Sisters M. Agneta Daly, M. Lucy O'Gara, M. Hyacintha Finney, M. 
Albert Kranz, M. Bertranda Curran, M. Bernadine Castle. Twenty-three Sisters 
will celebrate their Silver Anniversary on August 4th; five on August 28th. 
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Recent deaths included those of Sister M. Aagele Mullana and Sister M. 
Albertine Fox. R.I.P. 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


The Very Reverend Mother Mary Joseph, Prioress General, attended the Con- 
ference of the Mothers General at Mount St. Mary’s, Newburgh, N. Y., April 5-9. 
She was accompanied by Sister Therese de Jesus, Mistress of Novices. 

On February 25, feast of Blessed Constantius, the Reverend Mother M. 
Bernard Parent, Councellor General, went to her reward after fifty-two years of 
religious life. She had celebrated her Golden Jubilee in August 30, 1944. Mother 
Teresa Nolan was elected to fill the vacancy. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Spring meeting of the Mid-South Regional Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association was held in Nashville, April 21st. The opening Mass was celebrated 
in St. Mary’s Church. The theme of the meeting was: THE CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY IN THE POST-WAR SOUTH. 

Sister Roberta, librarian of St. Cecilia Academy, is Vice-Chairman of the 
Mid-South Regional Unit. 

The St. Cecilia All-Girl Band took part in the State Tournament held in 
Nashville the last week of April. 

The piano students in the music department of St. Cecilia Academy partici- 
pated in the Annual National Piano Playing Auditions, sponsored by the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, April 30 and May 1. Sister Anastasia, head of the 
Music Department of the Academy, and Sister Louise Marie, prepared the students 
for the auditions. 

The eighty-fifth annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy were 
held in the convent chapel on the morning of June 4. The Most Reverend William 
L. Adrian, D.D., said the Mass and conferred the honors upon the graduates. The 
Reverend Joseph Leppert, Diocesan Director of the Propagation of the Faith, de- 
livered the address. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


On January 15, a high Mass was offered for the deceased Foundress of the 
Community, Mother M. Antonina, O.P. 

On January 14, Sister M. Justina, O.P., gave a music recital as partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Bachelor of Music degree. The recitalist was 
assisted at the second piano by her sister, Sister M. Fidelis, O.P. Both have been 
students for the past two years at the Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

On January 30, the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert's 
Province, honored the Community by a visit. Father Provincial offered Mass for 
the repose of the soul of Mr. George Schmid, a Dominican Tertiary (Brother 
Joseph), who had died the previous evening at the St. Rose Hospital. In the 
evening his remains, clothed in the Dominican habit, were brought to the con- 
vent, where the Sisters kept an all night vigil at the coffin. Burial took place on 
the Sisters’ lot at the Great Bend cemetery. 

Several Sisters of the Community attended the first conference of the Kansas 
unit of the National Catholic Music Educator’s Association, held in Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas on February 10. 
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On February 13-14, His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, S.T.D, 
and the Rev. Vincent Hogan, were guests at the Motherhouse. On Ash Wednes. 
day, His Excellency blessed and distributed the ashes and also was celebrant of the 
Missa Recitata. Following the Mass the Most Rev. Bishop gave a short Lenten 
address to the Sisters. 

On February 19-20, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. Schaefers, editor of the diocesan 
weekly, “The Advance Register,” was a guest of the Sisters. 

On March 7, the feast of St. Thomas was observed with the celebration of a 
Solemn High Mass in the convent chapel. The Rev. Roman Schaffers, chaplain 
at the local air base, was celebrant. The Rev. Peter Kaub was deacon, the Rev. 
Charles E. Dugan, subdeacon, and the Rev. Father Albers of Strong City, Kansas, 
master of ceremonies. 

On March 23, a high Mass was offered in the convent chapel for the members 
of the Ordination Class of St. Albert’s Province. 

Rev. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., Mother General, and Sister Frances Marie, 
Novice Mistress, attended the meeting of the Dominican Mothers General, held at 
Newburgh, N. Y., April 5-9. 

From April 4 to 9, the Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., visited at the 
Mother house. On April 5 and on April 9, Father Kienberger was the celebrant of 
a Solemn High Mass offered in the convent chapel. 

The Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, S.T.D., was a guest at the Motherhouse 
April 10-11. On April 11, His Excellency presided at the annual Great Bend 
Deanery meeting held at the Immaculate Conception Convent. 

On April 9, Sister M. Reginald, O.P., Superintendent of the St. Rose Hospital, 
departed this life in the twenty-second year of her religious profession. May her 
soul rest in peace. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 

On the Feast of Saint Joseph, Sister Mary Regina, O.P., passed away quietly 
in the forty-fourth year of her religious profession. Sister Regina had been sta- 
tioned at St. Joseph Parish, Alliance, Ohio. On Friday, March 23rd, Requiem 
Mass was celebrated in Our Lady of the Elms Chapel. Rev. A. J. Manning, Pastor 
of St. Joseph, Alliance, was celebrant; Rev. Lambert Andrews was deacon; Rev. 
Thomas J. Taylor, Chaplain of Our Lady of the Elms Convent, was subdeacon. 
The sermon was preached by Father Taylor. 

Holy Week Retreat at the Elms was conducted by Rev. J. A. Jordan, O-P, 
of Philadelphia. Immediately after the Retreat was finished, Father Jordan left 
for St. Dominic’s, Youngstown, Ohio, to conduct Easter Week Retreat there for 
the Dominican Sisters. 

Mother Clarissa and Sister M. Clare attended a conference at New York held 
for Dominican Mothers General during the week of April 1. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 4-10th, the first of the annual retreats for 1945, was preached by the 
Reverend M. L. Heagen, O.P., at the Juniorate of the Congregation, Water Mill, 
L. I. This retreat was attended by the Rev. Mother Anselm, O.P., Prioress Gen- 
eral, the Rev. Mother M. Chrysostom, O.P., Sub-Prioress, the Mothers of the 
Counsel and the superiors of the convents of the Congregation. At the same time 
a retreat was held at St. Joseph’s, Sull. Co., N. Y., for the Music and Art Teachers 
and the Sisters engaged in the various houses at St. Joseph's. 

February 4-10, the Very Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., preached a retreat at the 
Novitiate House, the Queen of the Rosary Convent, Amityville,-L. I., to a gather 
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ing of Sisters engaged in the hospitals and homes in the charge of the Congregation. 

April 1-7, Father Drexelius, O.P., also preached a retreat at the Novitiate 
House to the Sisters who have charge of the camps in the care of the community, 
and the Sisters engaged in teaching or attending the Summer Schools and colleges. 

At the close of the Conference of Dominican Mothers General, Newburgh, 
N. Y. (April 5-9), Mother Bernadine, O.P., and Mother Dolorosa, O.P., of Mis- 
sion San Jose, California, returned to Holy Cross Convent for a visit of several 
days. Before leaving for California they also visited several institutions in Brook- 
lyn entrusted to the care of their Congregation. 


Congregation of St. Rose of Lima, Hawthorne, New York 

A report of the Work of the Servants of Relief, published in February, showed 
that their Homes, located in five States, cared for 1674 incurable cancer patients 
during 1944. Of these 971 were Catholics, and 703 were of non-Catholic denomi- 
nations. 

Marymount College girls provided entertainment for the patients of Rosary 
Hill at Christmas, and on St. Patrick’s Day. 

On February 12, Mr. Maurice Leahy delivered a lecture on Francis Thomp- 
son's “The Hound of Heaven.” Mr. Leahy was formerly a member of the literary 


_ circle in London which included Wilfrid Meynell, Thompson's closest friend. 


On March 8, Dr. Charles De Koninck, Professor of Philosophy at Laval Uni- 
versity, addressed the Community on the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 

On March 7 a Reception of four postulants was held in the Convent chapel. 
The Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the Rev. C. C. Sullivan, O.P., the Very 
Rev. C. A. Musselman, O.P., deacon and the Rev. E. J. Hyde, O.P. subdeacon. 
The sermon on this occasion was preached by the Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P. Solemn 
Benediction closed the ceremony. 

On March 7 the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the students presented a 
playlet “The Angelic Cord” and conducted a scholastic disputation. Rev. E. U. 
Nagle, O.P., was guest at the festivities. 

Sister M. Helena, O.P., departed this life on March 1. RIP. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

On January 30, Bishop M. J. Ready visited St. Mary’s. He spent evening 
recreation with the Sisters and the following morning celebrated the community 
Mass. Later in the day His Excellency made a tour of the building and addressed 
both the college and the academy students. 

On March 15, the head of the Philosophy Department of Laval University, 
Quebec, Dr. Charles de Konnick, lectured to the student body of the college. His 
topic was “Art and Imitation.” 

The annual retreats for the students opened on Palm Sunday and closed on 
Wednesday, March 28. The retreat masters were Rev. J. P. Sullivan, O.P., for the 
college, and Rev. J. C. Taylor, O.P., for the academy. 

On April 4, Sister Monica, O.P., dean of St. Mary of the Springs College, 
addressed the Spalding Club of Coshocton, Ohio. The subject of the lecture was 
“Mexico.” Sister Monica studied last summer at the University of Mexico. 

; Sister Thomas Aquin, O.P., and Sister Margaret Ann, O.P., have completed 
their studies in Scientific Research at the Institutum Divi Thomae at Cincinnati and 
are empowered to establish a unit in this work at St. Mary of the Springs College. 
The college has also been qualified by the State Department of Education to 
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offer a course in Library Science. St. Mary's is the only college in central Ohio 
offering this course. 

Sister Amelia, O.P., and Sister Lauranna, O.P. are attending summer school 
at Laval University, Quebec. 

On June 7, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, D.D., pre. 
sided and gave the Commencement address at the graduation exercises of St. Mary 
of the Springs Academy. There were thirty-eight members in the graduating class, 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, New York 

The Silver Jubilee of the erection by the Holy See of the Maryknoll Sisters as 
a religious institute was anticipated by a day and celebrated February 13, 1945. 

Most Rev. William F. O'Shea, M.M., who died suddenly two weeks later, 
was celebrant of the Pontifical High Mass, assisted by Rev. Thomas V. Kiernan, 
M.M., as Archpriest; Rev. Charles F. McCarthy, M.M., as Deacon; and Rey, 
John W. Comber, M.M., as Subdeacon. A musical composition by Rev. John C. 
Murrett, M.M., dedicated to Our Lady of Maryknoll in honor of the Sisters’ 
Jubilee, was sung during the Offertory and during Solemn Benediction at the 
close of the day. 

The speaker of the occasion, V. Rev. John C. Considine, M.M., prefaced his 
address by reading the blessing of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, bestowed upon the 
community, and one from His Excellency, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States. 

Forty-seven Maryknoll Sisters were among the two thousand war prisoners 
rescued by U.S. Paratroopers, men of the tank fleet and Filipino guerrillas from 
Los Banos Camp outside Manila on February 23, 1945. Two other Sisters (native 
Filipinos and therefore not interned) eventually joined the others behind the 
American lines. Sister Mary Trinita, Superior of the 53 Maryknoll Sisters in the 
Philippines, and Sister Mary Brigida were tortured and imprisoned in Fort San- 
tiago. After nine months the former was sent to Los Banos. Sister Brigida be- 
came so ill that at the end of five months she was transferred to the Philippine 
General Hospital, the inmates of which were also liberated by U.S. Forces. Finally 
fifty Maryknoll Sisters were reunited under the protection of the U.S. Government. 
Three Sisters from the Baguio area are reported safe. 

Fourteen Maryknoll Sisters in the Kaying Vicariate, though isolated from other 
members of their community in South China, are continuing the work of con- 
version among the natives. 

On March 7, 1945, in the annual ceremony of Reception, 49 young ladies 
were received into the Novitiate and 13 Novices made First Profession of Vows 
in the Chapel of the Maryknoll Sisters Motherhouse. Monsignor John J. Casey, 
pastor of the Church of the Incarnation, New York City, presided and delivered 
the address. 

At the end of the Sixth Conference of the Dominican Mothers General, New- 
burgh, N. Y. (April 5-9), two of the Mothers General and their companions re 
turned with Mother Mary Joseph for a brief visit at Maryknoll. These visitors 
were: Mother Mary Margaret and Sister Mary Justin, San Rafael, Calif.; and 
Mother Mary Dominic and Sister Mary Elizabeth, New Orleans, La. ‘During the 
same week Mother Mary Frances and Sister Mary Grace Immaculata of Everett, 
Washington and Sister Mary Madeleine of Newburgh also were guests at Mary: 
knoll. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catharine, Kentucky 
On March 6, at the close of a ten-day retreat given by Rev. J. A: Manning, 
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O.P., of Somerset, Ohio, five postulants were clothed in the habit. Rev. J. R. 
Clark, O.P., Chaplain, officiated and Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., delivered the sermon. 
Solemn Benediction closed the ceremony with Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., officiating, 
assisted by Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., and Rev. I. J. McDermott, O.P., of Chicago. 

The community was honored by a visit from the Provincial of St. Joseph's 
Province, Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, O.P. On March 7 the following Sisters 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their religious profession: Sisters Jane 
of Aza, Rachel, Eileen, Gabriel, Frances Dominic, Aurea, Romuald, Theodore, Mary 
de Lourdes, Gilberta, and Bernadine. That same day many of the Sisters attended 
the golden jubilee celebration of Rev. F. J. Twohig, O.P., and Rev. R. J. Meaney, 
OP., at St. Rose Priory. 

On April 29 two more young ladies received the Holy Habit. During April, 
Mother Margaret Elizabeth, enroute to make her visitations in Brooklyn and Boston, 
attended the convention of Dominican Mothers General at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Commencement exercises of St. Catherine College and Academy were held on 
June 4. Rev. A. A. Ruetz, C.R., delivered the commencement address and Rev. A. 
L. McEneaney, O.P., preached the Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Rev. M. E. D. Garry, O.P., will resume his classes in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion at the summer session. Summer School is from June 20 to August 2. 

During Music Week, in May, the Glee Club of the College and Academy, 
under the direction of Sister Rosalie, O.P., presented a concert version of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘Pinafore.’ 


Sisters of Saint Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 

Sister M. Christine Klingkammer, who headed the printing department of 
Saint Catherine’s Convent for many years, died on January 31. R.I.P. 

Reverend Mother M. Romana and Sister M. Theodore attended the sixth con- 
ference of the Dominican Mothers General, held at Saint-Mary-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y., from April 5 to 9. 

Reverend Mother M. Bernadine of Mission San Jose, California, and her 
companion, Sister M. Dolorosa, spent a few days at Saint Catherine's during the 
week of April 15. 

The newly ordained Rev. Jordan Aumann, O.P., of River Forest, Illinois, 
conducted the Palm Sunday services at Saint Catherine’s and spent a few days 
there. 


Congregation of The Most Holy Cross, Everett, Washington 

Rev. William Morris, S.S., of St. Edward Seminary, Kenmore, Washington, 
conducted the mid-year retreat for the Sisters at St. Dominic Motherhouse. 

Holy Angels Academy, Seattle, took third place in a debate tournament held 
at the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. Seventy-two teams from 
public and private schools competed. ; 

Three hundred young ladies of Holy Angels Academy participated in a retreat 
March 13-16 under the direction of Rev. J. H. Brennan, S.S., of Kenmore, Wash. 

Rev. Joseph A. Jensen, S.V.D., conducted a day of recollection at St. Dominic 
Convent for the Junior Catholic Daughters. 

Rev. V. C. Lamb, O.P., conducted the Holy Week services at the Mother- 
house. The Tre Ore was observed, and also nocturnal adoration on Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday. 

Mother M. Frances, Prioress General, and Sister M. Grace Immaculata at- 
tended the Conference of Dominican Mothers General held at Newburgh, New 
York, April 5-9. 
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On May 12, Miss Marie Pierik, who conducted a course in Gregorian Chj 
at Seattle College, presented the Sisters of the class in a demonstration concert 
Gregorian Chant. His Excellency, Most Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Bi 
of Seattle, was present. ; 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

With a private ceremony, on the feast of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, Ag 
18th, a rescript of a special privilege of the Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual ] 
sary was officially executed in the chapel of their Monastery. By this act the ¢ 
munity was accorded Papal enclosure with the right of its members to prono 
solemn vows and to take up the observance of the Constitutions of the 
Order of Preachers. Thus the community takes to itself the entirety of cloist 
Dominican life. 

In the name of the Holy See, His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph A. B 
D.D., Administrator of the Buffalo Diocese, presided at the ceremony at 
likewise twenty-three members of the community pronounced their solemn voy 
Very Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., who had conducted the preparatory retreat, | 
livered the address to the candidates. Witnessing this event were the Rt. Re 
William Schreck and J. C. Carr, the Revs. J. D. Harrington, E. J. Walker, 
Ayres, C. J. Leonard, O.M.I., and E. L. Phillips, O.P. 4 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, Calif, 


Mother M. Bernardina, Prioress General, accompanied by Sister M. Dolo 
attended the conference of the Dominican Mothers General held during E 


week at St. Mary’s-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, New York. 4 

The Golden Jubilee of Profession of Sister M. Dolorosa, first superior 
organizer of Flintridge Sacred Heart Academy, Pasadena, California, was @ 
brated on May 10 at the Academy. His Excellency the Most Reverend J.) 
Cantwell, D.D., Archbishop of Los Angeles, celebrated Mass in the Sisters’ 
on the morning of the jubilee day. Miss Nellie Cantwell, sister of the 
bishop, and a few intimate friends of the Community were guests for the occasit 
Sister M. Dolorosa has labored for Catholic education in California and Ore 
as educator, organizer, and builder, for almost the entire period ‘of fifty years. | 
has served her Congregation as Novice Mistress, General Councilor, and Priong 
of various convents. Since the foundation of Flintridge Sacred Heart Acadé 
she has been its superior or assistant superior. 

Sharing with Sister Dolorosa the honors of the day at Flintridge, was 
M. Antonia, the other golden jubilarian of the Congregation this year. 
Antonia has also been superior of various convents during her fifty years of] 
ligious life. 

On March 11, a group of young ladies from San Jose were present fe 
Day of Recollection at the Motherhouse. The day of retreat, conducted by 
Reverend P. C. Curran, O.P., cf St. Albert’s College, Oakland, commenced W 
Holy Mass at 9 o'clock in the convent chapel and closed with Benediction of @ 
Blessed Sacrament. ‘ q 

On May 13, a Day of Recollection as conducted for the young ladies’ 
the Mission parish. The Reverend L. M. Osbourn, O.P., of St. Albert's Col 
Oakland, retreat master of the day, celebrated the Mass in the parish church 
opened the spiritual exercises. The conferences and other spiritual activities 
formed the program of the day took place in the Sisters’ chapel. 








